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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


IT IS MADE OBVIOUS THAT WE ARE NOT CONCERNED WITH THE GROWING 
PAINS OF A NEW ORDER, BUT WITH THE FLOUNDERINGS AND INEPTITUDES OF 
NAIVE AND IGNORANT PEOPLE WHO HAVE CLIMBED ON THE BACK OF AN 
ELEPHANT WITHOUT KNOWING WHICH IS ITS HEAD OR ITS TAIL. 

G. L. Schwartz. 


THE storm is rising. Each week, each day that passes, 
accentuates the shrill note of the gale and the thunder of the 
Th seas; the waves, which seemed high enough 
e Cone . 

before, are now mountainous. We have passed 
through such times before, but never in so leaky a boat as 
now, or with officers and crew who could neither read the 
compass, set a course, or maintain discipline. Never before 
have the English feared that their country’s structure would 
not be equal to the strain put upon it. But while Foreign 
difficulties and wars can be—and have been faced—and 
overcome, weakness at home is new to us and a terrible 
experience. During other ordeals we have been able to face 
them as a strong and independent people, full of self- 
confidence. Now we are in the nerve-wracking situation of 
having lost our way and having entrusted our country to 
ignorant and unworthy rulers, whose flounderings we watch 
with bewilderment and dismay. The Empire—we were 
proud of it—is dissolving. Sold out to the U.S.A. at Bretton 
Woods or thrust away. The whole system on which it was 
built by the activity of brave and enterprising men is shaken. 
And in the wreckage of all our hopes sits our Socialist 
Cabinet surrounded by their armies of plotters and planners. 
They alternate between proclaiming our bankruptcy and 
drawing up projects of new expenditure. And all the while 
they talk of ‘‘ to-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow ” 
and all the other tales “ told to an idiot.” 

VOL. CXXX. I 
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AT the end of February an event occurred which greatly 
shocked opinion in the Free Countries. By a combination of 
c ._ treachery and violence the Communist party 
pep rea weal seized power in Prague and is now in complete 

control there. The brutality and hypocrisy 
pursued to accomplish this act were as plain for the world 
to see as were the machine guns that prevented the Czech 
people from resisting the violence done to their country, 
The new revolutionaries are perfecting their technique, 
where they have a little over a third of the suffrages of a people, 
they are prepared to act. Hitler had this in the Reichstadt, 
the Communists had it in the Czech Parliament, and in the 
latter case approaching elections gave notice that a less 
favourabie situation was approaching. Action was therefore 
decreed by Moscow and the old argument of ‘‘a whiff of 
grapeshot ’’ was found, as always, to be unanswerable. All 
the horrors which have been perpetrated against defeated 
parties in Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, are now being repeated 
in Czechoslovakia, that most civilised country. No one knows 
what is President Benes’ real view, his name is freely used by 
the Revolutionary Government, but he himself has not spoken. 
Perhaps his heart is broken. Hitlerian horrors are being re- 
enacted all over Czechoslovakia, and Single-Party Government, 
with all that this involves, in the way of punishments and 
purges, is in full swing. It is probable that we shall not hear of 
many executions, it is so much simpler just to let people die of 
hunger by withholding food cards, or of overwork by sending 
them down mines, or simply tomurderthem. This latest Com- 
munist effort has made a great impression in England where we 
have felt ourselves very responsible to the Czechs owing to the 
bad advice we gave them in 1938. Tosee their liberties blotted 
out for the second time in 10 years is very bitter to our pride. We 
had made their cause our cause during the long years of the 
war and now, without our having even attempted to help 
them, they are obliterated again. It is said that, during the 
long months that the Communist coup was preparing, President 
Benes asked the English, Americans and French what advice 
they could give him. In other words, what they themselves 
were prepared to do. The answer was that these three great 
Powers could not advise at all as they were not ready to 
help. Mr. Bevin has, in short, had his Munich. 


Mr. BEVIN now knows what it feels like to be powerless in 
the face of a critical situation. He was not sparing of criti- 

ae cisms of the Munich performance. But at 
Mr. Bevin's — Jeast Mr. Chamberlain tried, at Munich, to 
avert disaster. Mr. Bevin has remained silent 


Munich 
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and helpless during the last six months when he must have 
known what was preparing and what would happen. It is not 
conceivable that President Benes should not have asked for 
the financial help that alone could have saved his country 
by enabling it to buy essentials elsewhere than in Russia. 
Mr. Bevin has had to learn the old lesson that fine words butter 
no parsnips and that all the noble language in the world will 
not save a desperate situation. It has been his merit that he 
has not indulged in any pretence. He has not said he has 
saved what is lost. It is a fact—we have got to get used to 
facts now—that what Britain could do when she was rich and 
powerful—and becoming more wealthy and more powerful 
every year—she cannot do now that she is poor and is daily 
parting with her strength and influence. How does our 
abandonment of India, or Burmah, with the immense loss of 
prestige this involves, strike other nations? They merely 
and simply think that we have left these countries and have 
abandoned our interests in them, because we were not strong 
enough to hold them. And that is perhaps the case, for 
whether our weakness comes from laziness or from lack of 
moral purpose, it is equally weakness. In the same way 
our feebleness in stopping the Communist capture of South 
Eastern Europe comes from the same source. If we had 
occupied Greece adequately and had kept our army in Italy 
and Austria, these troubles would not have arisen. Our armies 
are too small? Well, how about the Indian army which we 
have thrown away? In the days of our strength we should 
have used these fine soldiers, but these are the days of our 
weakness and of wrong political theories, and by wrong, we 
mean theories that do not work. Mr. Bevin has learned one 
lesson. He now knows what talk will not do. Has he, have 
we, learned anything else ? 


THE Communist blow at Prague has, as we have said, made a 
great stir—and very rightly. But in the discussion of the 
The Czech event emphasis is often wrongly placed, and 
British Tragedy t2¢ Tesponsibility of Britain for this event is 

s°°Y not sufficiently recognised. For the drama 
that has been acted on the Czech stage is a British tragedy as 
well as a Czech tragedy and it is largely due to our lack of 
direction in Foreign and Empire Policy. This lack persists, 
whether the Foreign Secretary is called Eden, Halifax or 
Bevin, and it has led—for the second time—to the loss of Czech 
Independence. Before the war, during the years ’34 to ’38, 
Germany’s aims were openly expressed. She meant to 
dominate Central Europe, if possible without fighting. Dur- 
ing those years successive British Foreign secretaries parleyed 
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pleasantly with the cut-throats who had seized power in 
Germany and displayed much amiability towards them, 
while at the same time Britain was kept disarmed. At no 
point, until quite the end of 1938, did we give the Germans 
any warning of our intention to fight for European liberties, 
We even advised the Czechs to allow their country to be dis- 
membered sooner than defend it. We now know that that 
advice was not only cowardly but bad. We have not yet 
been told what our advice to President Benes has been since 
1945. The Russian menace, three years ago, was no bigger 
than a man’s hand, it was not perceptible to the public here, 
but the Foreign Office must have knawn where the danger lay, 
President Benes must have known and Lord Vansittart both 
knew and warned us. In this long, slow approach to danger, 
did the Foreign Office tell the Foreign Secretary what might 
occur ? or did they just watch the approach of danger without 
warning Mr. Bevin? He is a man who obviously knows 
nothing about Europe ; that his heart is in the right place is 
not in doubt, but that he knew nothing of foreign countries 
when he became Foreign Secretary is also plain to see. 
Diplomacy is no career for the ignorant amateur, however 
good and patriotic he may be. Mr. Bevin has been a victim 
of his own and his party’s illusions and of that vast fraud UNO. 


IT was announced by the Czech Government on March 10 
that Mr. Jan Masaryk had been found dead, fallen from his 
window outside the house where he lived. 
Our thoughts in the great shock this gave 
to the world, went back to our history books and to the 
two Imperial Councillors who were—in May, 1618—thrown out 
of the window of the Hradéany Palace in Prague. This was 
the first incident of the Thirty Years War. The circumstances 
have certain similarities, for we know little of Mr. Masaryk’s 
attitude to the Communist Putsch which has obliterated Czech 
liberties. But those-who knew him stoutly refuse to believe 
that he had thrown in his lot with the men who have destroyed 
freedom in his country. Perhaps he committed suicide, as the 
only way out. But we have seen too many political murders 
since the day of long knives in Germany, not to recognise the 
mise én scene provided for us. Jan Masaryk was immensely 
liked in England. The tributes paid him in the House of 
Commons came from the hearts of those who spoke them. 
He was the son of a great man, Thomas Masaryk, but he 
held his own by the intense resilience of his nature and his 
vivid wit. He is at peace, after ten years of such trials 
and emotions as few men have lived through. He will not 
be forgotten. 


Jan Masaryk 
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THERE has been published in London for several years an 
excellent fortnightly review called the Central European 
Darkness Falls Observer. We have often quoted its excellent 

articles. The editor was Josef Koditek. At the 
time of the Communist Putsch he was ordered to go. But he 
threw the intruder, who brought the message, out of the office 
and printed the last number before leaving. His long lead- 
ing article is obviously the work of a man who feels his country’s 
tragedy very deeply. He describes the artificial gaiety 
ordered in Prague to celebrate Thomas Masaryk’s birthday, 
but he calls this a tragic carnival. Behind the rejoicing stage 
crowds is the black terror of arbitrary arrests by the thousand. 
Some of the finest scholars have been dismissed from their 
work, many are in prison. Hundreds of journalists have been 
deprived of their living. Those members of Parliament who 
do not support the Government will not be allowed to sit. 
“Father Masaryk . . . is turning in his grave.”’ And yet, 
says Mr. Koditek, the Czechs did everything: the Russians 
asked them to do and had reduced everything to very nearly 
a classless level. Czechoslovakia— 


“ sacrificed economic advantages to security and was prepared to pay 
the Soviet Union for protection from Germany by her economic 
standard—at least for a foreseeable period. Nobody in Czecho- 
slovakia was opposed to the alliance with the Soviet Union and 
everybody acted in this respect with the maximum of self-restraint. 
But Czechoslovakia wanted to save her soul, her democratic tradi- 
tions and her human dignity... .” 

** As to Socialism, in no other country were conditions for social 
equilibrium more favourable. There was no preponderance of big 
capitalism, there were no intolerably large estates. Even the most 
conservative Czech was tainted with Liberalism. The strata of the 
new tich—since there was no traditional inherited wealth—was 
very thin and without undue political influence.” 


All this was in vain, says poor Mr. Kodiéek. But perhaps the 
onlooker may be able to see the seeds of weakness in the very 
fact of the classless state which obviously is not in so good a 
_— to resist a sudden Putsch as a class-strengthened 

dy politic built up on old, strong and storied foundations. 
There is a lesson in this for all of us. 


FINLAND’s constitution, which requires international agree- 
ments to be approved by a substantial majority, should safe- 
a guard her against being hustled into a so-called 
Finland’s Turn , 
pact of friendship and mutual assistance in 
the negotiations which began in Moscow late in March. It is 
to be feared, however, that neither the Constitution nor the 
proved tenacity of the Finnish people can accomplish much 


a 
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more. Russia’s wish for such a pact was formally expressed by 
Stalin himself to M. Paasikivi, the Finnish President, in a 
communication which is a masterpiece of the Stalinite 
technique. In this communication Stalin did not even hint 
at the threat of force which is in fact implicit in his suggestion, 
and, with the obvious purpose of narcotising Finnish opinion, 
he even went so far as to express a willingness to conduct 
negotiations in Helsinki instead of in Moscow. Never could the 
lamb have been more politely invited to place himself on the 
carving-dish in readiness for the wolf’s dinner. The realities 
give Finland little choice. Russian trade delegations nominally 
engaged on work connected with reparations sit in her 
principal harbour towns. The Russians have the right of transit 
without search over the Finnish railway network. Russian 
batteries manned by Soviet troops stud the Porkkala peninsula 
only 10 miles from the centre of Helsinki. Finland’s navy and 
air force are insignificant. The peace treaty limits her army 
to 34,000. Her frontiers, as redrawn by the Russians, are 
strategically indefensible. The Finnish Communists did not 
wait for the pact with Russia to be accepted, or even 
negotiated, before beginning the work which is to transform 
Finland into an instrument suited for Russia’s strategic 
purposes. The Communist Minister of the Interior—in 
Finland, as in Czechoslovakia, one of the key figures in the 
Soviet game—is purging the plain-clothes State security police 
and making this body into what one Finnish newspaper 
significantly calls “the instrument of a certain political 
ideology.’’ Communist demonstrators have already been 
allowed to break up a public meeting in a Helsinki square 
which was critical beforehand of the projected pact. Extremist 
Left-wing deputations that describe themselves as “ elected” 
at “ popular ” meetings all over Finland have started to bring 
pressure in the offices of Helsinki newspapers which have 
voiced the widespread Finnish opposition to a pact of any 
kind with the Soviet Union. When all this familiar and 
revolting process of Communist corruption and oppression has 
gone far enough, Finland will be ready for use as an effective 
Russian base against Scandinavian neighbours who stand high 
on the Soviet list of future strategic objectives. 


THE French Government continues to fight and win exhausting 
battles against its opponents in the French Assembly. M. 


French Politics Schuman has had to ask for no less than six 

votes of confidence in the last half-year. He 
has received them, but the effort has been tremendous. He 
and the Finance Minister, M. René Mayer, are now battling to 
peg prices. Among other efforts they have started shops that 
sell at the lower prices—a dangerous innovation. There 
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are two large sections of the Assembly which are intensely 
hostile. The Communists, who want to destroy the constitu- 
tion and reduce it to Satellite level, and the extreme Gaullistes, 
who want to amend it. Behind this facade of disagreement, 
almost amounting to revolution, the French people are work- 
ing, as they always work. Their industry is being rapidly 
restored. Wealth is returning. But not peace, though the 
Czech tragedy has shocked the public into silence and it may 
be the means of saving M. Schuman. No one in France wants 
to see his body hurtling through the air on to the pavement. 
Yet that is what may happen, as it has happened in Prague. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE made a speech at Compiégne on 
March 7 which was eagerly expected, ardently applauded and 

which defied analysis. That is, it does not, 
eel de anywhere, boil down to a programme, although 

it had elements of a critical nature. It is 
natural that the General should be sceptical about the 
measures taken in France (and in England) to produce 
prosperity and cheapness. Control of this and that ; reduc- 
tion of prices, etc. ‘“‘ These mechanical devices which now 
weigh on money, now on prices, now on salaries, might work 
in another setting . . . but they can do nothing unless the 
essential causes of damage are remedied. These are the 
excess of our public expenditure ; insufficiency of our produc- 
tion and, on the top of this, general un-ease.”’ But, of course, 
those evils are the great running sores of all modern govern- 
ments and they appear to be inherent in them, for, when only a 
few people divide the surplus wealth of a state it can grow rich. 
But when everybody has his hand in the till poverty results. 
The General did not tell his audience how to cure the monetary 
weakness of his country. He suggested profit sharing. But a 
profit which looks very large when it is divided among 20 
people disappears to nothing when it is divided among 2,000. 
What attracted attention in General de Gaulle’s speech was 
his offer to the Germans. “ This people,” he said, “ which 
is to-day paying such a price for the attacks of which it was 
the instrument, but in whom we recognise an integral part of 
Europe, we French fully realise that Germany must have a 
role, a hope, and we call that country to the West as in former 
years Charlemagne and Christianity called it.” But General 
de Gaulle thinks that to reconstitute the Reich would be a 
mistake and for the French to subscribe to this plan would be 
fatal. He believes that the broken German States and Austria 
can make their position within Europe. France, he said, must 
take the lead in promoting this idea. 


THE much-advertised Economic Survey for 1948 (Cmd. 7344) 


> 
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is a feeble and depressing document which illustrates by its 
. very faults the immense importance of sound 
oe Pees doctrine in practical affairs. Nothing new and 
- important is said; more than 50 jejune and 
dreary pages give the public no fresh guidance ; all that is 
shown is the same black prospect as before, unillumined by 
any hope that courage, understanding and leadership will soon 
set our course in the right direction. The Economic Survey is 
deliberately confused, it will be largely unintelligible to 
laymen, and is in fact a mere pot of ink thrown at them to 
bewilder them. Yet, as a technical production it is intellectu- 
ally second rate; its only merit is as a hold-all into which 
many of the elements of our economic problem have been 
crammed and from which they may be extracted for inspection 
and interrogation at leisure. The outstanding fact which 
emerges is not new, though time makes it only more disagree- 
able and more dangerous. It is that we have been living 
beyond our means since the war on loans granted us by others, 
that we are doing so still, and that the Government has neither 
the honesty nor the courage to tell the country the blunt truth 
and call for the sacrifices and the hard, disciplined work which 
must inevitably follow when our rake’s progress ends and 
which alone can put us on our feet. Needless to say, the 
Economic Survey does not state these hard facts in such plain 
English. Its language in two critical paragraphs is as 
follows :— 


“If it were to become clear that we must act on the assumption 
that aid under the European Recovery Programme might not be 
available to us, we should be obliged to make immediately further 
heavy cuts in our import programme from the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” (para. 46) 

** If we are forced, in the absence of external aid, to balance our 
overseas payments before our reserves are exhausted, we shall be 
obliged to make such drastic cuts in our dollar and gold purchases 
as will bring wholesale unemploment, distress and dislocation of out 
production and will delay for years the prospect of a decent standard 
of living for our people.” (para. 245.) 


In other words, the Government will not ask us to tighten our 
belts so that we may pay our own way unless Congress, by 
throwing out the Marshall Plan, makes it impossible for us to 
live on other people’s money. And that this is Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ hope may be clearly seen. It is not an honourable ora 
patriotic aim, but the Socialist Party is so bemused as to 
property, so inclined to the policy of robbing Peter to enable 
Paul to go to the dogs that Sir Stafford is probably quite 
confused himself. 
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THE Economic Survey does incidentally disclose some central 
reasons for our present poverty. The first is the quite 
2 dropsical sore of the present overblown govern- 
_—— mental machine to which we have repeatedly 
e drawn attention. Here in essence are the facts 
as the Survey gives them :— 


Increase 
Mid-1939 End-1947 
Actual Actual 
Number Per cent. 

Civil Service . ‘ 408 692 | 284 70 
Other National Govern- 

ment * ‘ : 2II 375 | 164 78 
Local Government . 846 | 1,105| 259 31 
Total, Public Service . 1,405 2,172 707 48 
All other Employed 16,535 | 16,698 163 I 
Total Employed . 18,000 | 18,870 870 5 


* Including industrial staffs of Goverments Departments not classified to 
a particular industry and Police, National Fire Service and Civil Defence. 


As this table shows, the apparatus of government, national and 
local, is now half again as large as in 1939, when it was 
already grossly swollen, whereas over the same period the 
number of all other employed persons has stood practically 
stationary. In other words, the same number of workers have 
to support to-day 700,000 more national and local government 
servants than before the war ; but whereas in 1939 the burden 
of each individual in government service was shared by I1 
persons working in productive industry, the Professions, trade 
and domestic and other personal service, to-day that burden 
must be borne by only nine persons. In brief, we are being 
ruined by our extravagant bureaucracy—and ‘made poorer 
still because these expensive bureaucrats spend most of their 
time in devising means to throttle and paralyse us. A second 
reason why we are poor is that we do not work hard enough. 
“ Changes during 1947,” says paragraph 194 of the Economic 


_ Survey, ‘‘ gave about five million work-people an average 


reduction of 34 hours in the standard working week, which is 

now 44 or 45 hours in most important industries.”” What a 

monstrous fact in a year of national bankruptcy! The one 

qualification is that actual working hours are often longer than 

the standard working week, so that a reduction in the standard 

week merely increases earnings by making possible more work 
. x* 
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at overtime rates. But this boils down to the same thing: 
whatever may be true of some individuals—the harassed 
housewife, for example—as a nation we are not working long 
enough or hard enough and we are trying to draw too much 
from the productive pool. This last point is another matter on 
which the Economic Survey is also grimly if unintentionally 
informative. What is called “‘ Personal Disposable Income ” 
—about 95 per cent. of which goes on personal expenditure— 
amounted to £4,405 millions in 1938 and is estimated at 
£8,125 millions this year. In other words, nearly twice as 
much money is available to-day, at a time when there are far 
fewer things to buy. When allowance is made for foodstuffs and 
utility goods the price of which is fixed, severely regulated, 
and which are often non-existent, we see in these figures the 
main reason for the fierce inflationary pressure which is 
destroying the whole social structure of the country and which 
the Economic Survey has the combined complacence and 
effrontery to describe (para. 250) as ‘‘ changes ”’ that “ are the 
signs of progress.” 


THE Economic Survey talks largely of “‘ democratic planning.” 
In fact there is no plan at all and precious little democracy. 
The Survey shows once again (though uninten- 
tionally) that the Government have got into 
trouble because they are weak and incompetent 


The Way 
Out 


men who are trying to pursue a class policy by means of the 
unsound doctrines of ‘‘ planning ”’ and “‘ Socialism.”’ A class 
policy instead of a national policy and weak, incompetent 
rulers are bad enough at any time; but when these ills are 
combined with wrong-headed and muddle-minded ideas, the 
result can be fatal. Asa nation we have undoubtedly a most 
difficult problem to face and solve in our foreign trade. This 
Government have thrown away one half of the Empire and 
bound themselves under the egregious Bretton Woods agree- 
ment to sacrifice the rest for the sake of the American loan 
which has now been squandered. The only way out of this 
situation is through sacrifice and work by men free to work 
and to earn, men moved to effort by the knowledge that they 
and their families can enjoy the fruits of their risks and their 
labours. When as a nation we face these truths and act upon 
them, we shall begin to emerge from our present sea of troubles. 


IT is sometimes interesting to look at the roots from which 
political movements derive their energy. This is particularly 
the case with the Jewish Socialist organisation 
> ng ate Poale Zion, the body that pushes §British 
Socialists into the Zionist camp. It has an 
office in Bloomsbury, at Garlick Hill, and it claims to have 
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affiliated associations all over urban Britain. Certainly, 
judging by looks, the war appears to have increased the 
Jewish population considerably. At the annual meeting of 
members of Poale Zion on March 7 Mr. Silverman announced 
that he and some other Jewish M.P.’s were ready to vote 
against the Government on Palestine, and this they did. Here 
are the names of 30 members who voted against the Govern- 
ments Bill to enable British soldiers and officials to carry out 
their orders at the end of our Mandate. We also give their 
constituencies :— 

E. R. Millington (Chelmsford), Sir Richard Acland (Graves- 
end), Benn Levy (Eton and Slough), Ian Mikardo (Reading), 
John Lewis (Bolton), B. Janner (Leicester, W.), R. H. S. 
Crossman (Coventry, E.), Miss Jennie Lee (Cannock, Staffs), 
J. Baird (Wolverhampton), E. A. Bramall (Bexley), V. J. 
Collins (Taunton), F. Seymour Cocks (Broxtowe, Notts), 
H. J. Delargy (Platting, Manchester), T. G. Thomas (Cardiff 
Central), H. L. Austin (Stretford), N. H. Lever (Manchester 
Exchange), Maurice Edelman (Coventry, W.), Julius Silver- 
man (Erdington, Birmingham), R. W. G. Mackay (Hull, N.W.), 
W. F. Vernon (Camberwell), K. Zilliacus (Gateshead), J. F. 
Platts-Mills (Finsbury), J. D. Mack (Newcastle-under-Lyme), 
D. N. Pritt (Hammersmith), L. Wilkes (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
W. G. Cove (Aberavon, Glam.), M. Orbach (Willesden), 
W. J. Field (Paddington, N.). 

Communist: Phil Piratin (Mile End). 

Tellers against the Government: Sydney Silverman 
(Nelson and Colne), and William Warbey (Luton). 

Besides these members there were many abstentions. 

Now the interest of this matter to all English people is 
that this Jewish association is working in the interest of a 
foreign people and that it is strong enough to bring pressure 
on members with shaky seats in the industrial areas. Many 
members attended or sent messages to the meeting on 
March 7. Some of the messages were fiery, others merely 
hoped the Poale Zionists would remember to be Socialists. 
Mr. Crossman had the courage to lay the blame for the present 
impasse on those Jews “ who thought the solution lay in 
breaking the British connection and substituting for it an 
American connection.” But few others did anything but 
blame the British, and Sir Richard Acland was ‘‘ ashamed.” 
We should make a mistake if we thought that such bodies as 
this Poale Zion were not mischievous. 


IF we want to appraise the value of UNO as a peace-making 
machine, we have only to look at Palestine. There a difficult 


situation has been made hopeless by the 


Uno at Work messing about which has gone on in that body. 


) 
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The culmination of criminal absurdity is the sending of five 
international delegates to “‘ carry out” partition. These 
wretched people are so unpopular that they are only alive 
because the British Army is protecting them. They cannot 
even get a cook, as no Arab, no Jew, will do anything for them, 
The general state of Palestine, as much of it as can been seen 
from the air—for these international delegates are unable to 
move in any other way—is deplorable. The country is ina 
state of acute civil war and mass murder is a daily event. 
There is no wireless announcement which does not tell us of 
new outrages, of the killing of the British guardians of order, 
the only buffer between the Jews and the Arabs. In all this 
the Jews have many allies. First and foremost are the 
American Jews who have armed them and have organised 
the illegal immigration. Then there are the American 
sentimentalists with their love of “‘ causes.”” Next after these 
comes the Russian Government which is making mischief all 
over the world against us and who find the Civil War in 
Palestine very handy for their purpose. Lastly, there are the 
Jews in the British Socialist party who, before the general 
election, persuaded that party to support Jewish ambitions 
in Palestine. These allies of the disorderly elements in the 
Holy Land went so far as to vote against the Government on 
March 10, when a Bill was introduced to protect British 
soldiers and officials from prosecution for carrying out their 
orders. Such an array of forces is formidable. But the huge 
miscalculation of the organisers of the Jewish revolt is that it 
will do the Jews any good. On the contrary, in the two 
countries in the world where Jews have a free run, England 
and the U.S.A., a degree of anti-semitism is growing which 
would have surprised our Victorian ancestors. The part 
which UNO has played in all this mischief is considerable. 
Any international organisation is bound to be very much 
affected by Jewish propaganda and this has been the case with 
Palestine. It was Jewish wire-pulling that made UNO vote 
for partition and which caused the drawing up of a division 
of that country to suit the Jews. Now UNO sees that the 
plan is a hopeless one and it has just realised that the Arabs 
will fight for their country. What a mess ! 


THE United Nations “ Little Assembly ”’ has adopted, on the 
motion of the United States, a resolution recommending the 
Korean Commission of the United Nations to 
proceed with the organisation of democratic 
institutions in those parts of Korea accessible to it. Since the 
Russians will not admit the Commission to their half of Korea 
north of the 38th parallel—they even refuse to accept any 
written communications from the Commission—this resolution 


Folly in Korea 
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commits those accepting it to attempt the impossible in the 
American-occupied half of Korea south of the 38th parallel. 
Here elections are to be held on May 8; though exceptional 
clairvoyance is required to see what good can come of them in 
existing circumstances. That the Koreans in southern Korea 
are quite reasonably free is shown by the local sport of 
“ Hodge-baiting ’’—General Hodge is the American command- 
ing officer—and by the formation of no fewer than 400 
separate political parties ; but this last development merely 
testifies to the unfortunate, but now well-known, fact that the 
Koreans, though an ancient people of high cultural originality 
and long traditions of independence, are wholly unsuited to 
democratic institutions of a Western character. That the 
elections are expected to produce results highly unfavourable 
to the Russians and to Communism appears from the campaign 
of misrepresentation and vilification which the Soviet Press 
has found it necessary to begin in advance. Meanwhile, the 
Soviet authorities in their half of the country established 
during February a Russian puppet Government of the familiar 
type (as elsewhere, it is miscalled a ‘“‘ Democratic People’s 
Republic ”’), possessing a ‘‘ People’s Army” some 200,000 
strong equipped with Russian arms, including medium tanks 
and aircraft. An early Soviet move is expected to be the 
withdrawal of Russian occupation troops from northern 
Korea and the demand for a similar withdrawal of American 
troops from southern Korea. The Soviet-controlled ‘‘ People’s 
Army ”’ from the north would then take over the whole 
country without difficulty. From the standpoint of the 
Koreans, thus disappointed in their hopes of genuine freedom 
and independence after more than 30 years under Japanese 
tule, this state of affairs is tragic. In terms of Korea’s age-old 
importance as a stepping-stone to Japan and one of the 
strategic keys to Manchuria and North China, further action 
along the lines of the egregious United Nations resolution 
would be consummate folly. The present régime in Korea was 
established by decisions taken at the Moscow Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in December, 1945. Under that régime 
Britain has responsibilities which require our Government to 
take steps now to check such folly, or at the very least to 
dissociate themselves from it. 


GREEKS, high and low alike, have been profoundly stirred by 
an announcement concerning Greek heen te posta saneaw early 

‘ in March by the rebel Markos pseudo-govern- 
Greek Children ent and ed Belgrade and Sofia wireless. This 
announcement stated that the Greek rebels plan to abduct’ 
Greek children in large numbers from the northern provinces 
of Greece and send them to Soviet satellite countries for 
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upbringing in Communist ideology. Greek children stolen in 
this way are to be sent to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Rumania, as well as to Greece’s neighbours, Yugoslavia, 
Albania and Bulgaria. The rebels are proceeding quite 
systematically. Some 5,000 children have already been 
removed from 59 villages in northern Greece, and parents in 
areas temporarily under rebel control are told that they must 
“register ” their children for removal or else the children will 
be taken away by force. The Communists are said to aim at 
abducting 80,000 children between 3 and 14 to undergo 
Communist indoctrination. The Greeks are doing what they 
can in face of this problem. Many families in the threatened 
areas are fleeing elsewhere to find safety for their young. 
Queen Frederika of the Hellenes recently inspected former 
Italian barracks at Rhodes which are to be transformed into 
hostels for children evacuated from disturbed areas. But the 
Greeks should not be left to stand alone. Once these facts 
have been officially confirmed—and Downing Street has 
already indicated that it does not doubt them—the British 
Government, acting by itself if necessary, should make an 
effort against this act of utter baseness which not only 
flouts every principle of Christianity and every standard of 
civilisation but also outrages the parental feelings and 
elementary humanity of all mankind. Britain as a member 
of the United Nations War Crimes Commission has been 
sitting in judgment upon and condemning German war crimes 
against humanity. This abduction of children by the Greek 
rebels is a crime of the same class. We may be a tired, poor 
and harassed people, but we still have some islands in the 
Mediterranean and these could be used for the threatened 
children. 
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THE Commons debate on defence on March 1 did nothing to 
allay the profound disquiet inspired by the Defence White 

Paper (Statement Relating to Defence, 1948. 
ee Cmd. 7327). The White Paper contains funda- 

mental mistakes in objective, assumptions, 
strategy, doctrine and timing, and discloses in consequence a 
most alarming mixture of extravagance and weakness. 
Neither Mr, Alexander as Minister of Defence nor Mr. Attlee: 
as Prime Minister uttered a single word reflecting any appre- 
ciation of the nature of those mistakes or of the gross imade- 
quacy alike of our defence policy and our actual defences ati 
the present time. The deep unease of most of the speeches 
in practically all parts of the House indicates far more truly 
the country’s real feelings. How inadequate are our defences 
may be grasped from a few essential facts about finance and 
man-power. Out of the vast sum of {692-6 millions to be 
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spent in the new financial year on the Navy, Army and-Air 
Force, the military activities (including research) of the 
Ministry of Supply and the Ministry of Defence taken to- 
gether, more than {90 millions represent non-effective and 
terminal charges which do not really belong in a defence 
budget at all. The remaining £602 millions certainly has less 
purchasing power than the £254 millions we were spending in 
1938-39, when the danger and im iinence of war were little 
if at all less than to-day. Out of this {602 millions, we are 
devoting in all three services together only £48 millions to 
aircraft (£39 millions for the R.A.F. and {£9 millions for 
the Navy), and a total of only £11} millions to armour, guns 
and ammunitions (including gun-mountings, torpedoes and 
mines). In other words, less than Io per cent. of our defence 
expenditure is going on actual hitting-power. One final but 
very relevant comparison. The total man-power, uniformed 
and civilian, for all three Services (including civilian man- 
power on production, research and development, and works) 
will amount to well under 14 million men over the year 
1948-49 as a whole. 


THE Defence White Paper contains many of the half-truths, 
quarter-truths and falsehoods which have been repeatedly 

exposed before, but to which this Government 
pier Ideas returns like moths to candle-light. ‘The 

supreme object of British policy,”’ we are told 
again this year as in the past, ‘‘ must continue to be the 
prevention of war.”’ The White Paper then alludes to UNO, 
which is obviously decaying where it stands, and goes on: 
“the best deterrent to war is tangible evidence of our intention 
and ability to withstand attack. Whether it is a question of 
self-defence or of support of the United Nations, it is necessary 
to maintain British forces in peace-time to deter aggression 
which might lead to war.” This misleading twaddle may be 
required to educate the cranks and dream-mongers of the 
Labour Party ; but as a statement of the purpose of Britain’s 
defence forces it is pernicious, and more harmful than ever 
this year when the danger is greater than before. ‘“‘ The 
supreme object of British policy ’’ is and always must be to 
maintain the existence, independence and freedom of Britain 
and the British Empire and Commonwealth. ‘‘ The prevention 
of war ’’ obviously depends not upon Britain but upon others. 
We cannot be content or safe with forces able only “ to deter 
aggression which might lead to war.’’ If we were able to 
prevent war altogether, that would be excellent. Mere 
“deterrence”? means nothing. Let us be realists at the price of 
bluntness. It is the Russians in whose hands lies the future of 
war and peace. What we need are defence forces that will 
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protect us adequately, and above all certainly, even if the 
Russians do make war whether by deliberate choice or by 
miscalculation. Any other defences are useless. Any other 
defence policy is misconceived and irresponsible. The 
Government have also gone badly astray on the relation 
between our economy as a whole and defence. ‘“ The first 
essential,’ says the Defence White Paper, “‘is a strong and 
sound economy, with a flourishing industry from which to 
draw the strength to defend our rights and fulfil our obliga- 
tions.”” Mr. Alexander uses similar language. ‘I shall not 
be challenged,” he asserts, “if I say that the first element in 
any coherent defence policy is the establishment of a healthy 
national economy.” So far as this is true, it is trite. Recogni- 
tion that a country’s economic strength in the end determines 
its power to wage war goes back at least to Thucydides. But 
for all that, the economic factor is over-emphasised at the 
present time. Defence must always be the first charge on our 
effort, or else we shall risk defeat ; and the national economy 
of a conquered people can never be “ healthy ’’—if, indeed, it 
can exist in any real sense at all. In the choice between guns 
for genuine defence and butter, guns must always be chosen ; 
for if there are no guns, there will soon be no butter either. 


THE Government, for good and intelligible reasons, may not 
want, in an official document published to the whole world, to 
proclaim the truth about our present strategy 
gad and = and organisation of our forces. But there is no 

difficulty in arriving at the main framework 
within which details must be elaborated. We have only one 
probable foreign enemy to-day. To cope with Communism 
as an aggressive and subversive doctrine a_ political 
policy is required. We shall revert to this on another 
occasion. To repel an enemy requires decisions about 
strategy, weapons, forces and tactics. There is no known 
reason—and about this facts must be ascertainable—to 
believe that Russia now has a fleet or a submarine force which 
can endanger Allied command of the seas as did Germany and 
Japan. Bombing may destroy, but by itself cannot conquer. 
Hence the main Soviet attack must come by land in the first 
instance. Our primary strategic problem must therefore be to 
determine whether we intend to fight for North-west Europe, 
the Mediterranean, and Greece, Turkey and the Middle East. 
As usual, there are defeatists who say that we cannot stop the 
Russians from overrunning these areas. In view of the 
strategic lessons of the last war, we shall be mad if we do not 
try to stop them. What we primarily require are good aif 
defences to make our own base as secure as possible, strong 
fighter and A.A. forces to cope with Russian army co-operation 
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first-rate artillery and tanks for our own attack, and above all 


ample supplies and strong logistics. 


THERE was no need for the Defence White Paper to go into 
details. Silence on such matters would be enough. But in 
os fact language is used that is both unnecessary 
a © and disquieting. “‘ Defence policy,” we are 
Research told, 


“is conditioned by the balance and inter-relationship of factors such 
as the economic position of the country, international and national 
obligations, the lessons of the last war, in particular the influence of 
new weapons, and an estimate of the force of a future war should it 
come. The conclusions reached now on any single factor may be 
nullified, amended or confirmed in the future... Our policy 
must therefore be flexible.” 


This might be described as calling Uncle Tom Cobley to the 
colours. It is in fact the language of men who do not know 
their own minds, lack courage to take decisions, and think they 
can safeguard themselves by paper justifications prepared in 
advance of future criticism. Such people are scarcely fit to 
run their own lives, let alone govern a great country in 
dangerous times like these. Nowhere does their incapacity 
appear more clearly than in their policy alike towards research 
and as regards the immediate future. 

The Government recognise the importance of research—in 
theory. ‘“‘ Research and development,” says the Defence 
White Paper, ‘‘ continue to receive the highest priority in the 
defence field, both in the allocation of man-power and materials 
and in the provision of finance.”” This sounds reassuring. 
But the very next sentence strips the gilt off the ginger-bread. 
“ Difficulties,” it acknowledges, “‘ are, however, being experi- 
enced owing to the general shortage of qualified scientific and 
technical staff, and troubles over the supply of labour and 
materials have had an adverse effect on certain important 
works projects.” Asa result, work is being concentrated ‘‘ on 
a smaller number of items of the highest importance.’”’ The 
Defence White Paper goes on to drive the point home: 
“This will mean slowing down or abandoning work on 
projects which are of less importance.”” These statements will 
not reassure anyone who realises that the development of the 
jet aero-engine in Britain was the result of private enterprise 
at a time when the official attitude to the idea was tepid, or 
who recalls that virtually all technical development in aero- 
nautical research came from private firms even during the 
war, the State research organisations in this field having 
produced virtually nothing. A few months ago we described 
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with some anxiety the mixture of lethargy and paralysis which 
had descended on atomic research since it fell into Government 
hands after the end of the war. To-day we are spending more 
than {60 millions on armament research and development : 
and the taxpayer who foots the bill has no way of knowing 
how much of this money is being frivolled away or wasted 
because of “shortage of qualified . . . staff and troubles 
over . . . labour and materials ’’—Gordian knots that any 
competent Government would have cut long ago. As regards 
the immediate future, if trouble does come, we can meet it 
only with the forces we actually have available to-day. Yet 
even these are not being properly maintained. As the Defence 
White Paper and the subsequent debates on the Service 
estimates show, the Government are taking appalling risks by 
allowing our forces to dwindle away this year while they plan 
schemes of reorganisation for the future. We can only hope 
that our enemies will not strike now, at this time of our 
frightening weakness and disorganisation. 


WHEN that distinguished airman, Air Vice-Marshal Bennett, 
was dismissed in February from British South American Air- 
._..__ ways, the world was surprised. One witty Con- 
on Saentonting servative Member suggested that he had been got 

rid of because this branch of British Airways 
was the only one that was not losing money. Public curiosity 
has never been satisfied on this point, Ministers refusing to 
answer questions in the House of Commons on any of these 
nationalised concerns. Their evident inability to instruct 
the country has been clearly demonstrated and one 
answer given by Mr. Lindgren put the whole Socialist theory 
of government in a nutshell. Pressed by a dozen Members as 
to what was the cause of the Air Vice-Marshal’s dismissal, re- 
fusing to give any reason, stating, in fact, that the Minister had 
nothing to do with the matter, ‘it is not for the Minister to 
come to a conclusion on that point ”’ [the dismissal]. Wriggling 
and turning, Mr. Lindgren unwittingly, in a flash, illuminated 
the whole scene. Mr. RoBERT BootuBy had asked this 
supplementary question : 

“Tf the Minister of Civil Aviation is not required to come to 
any conclusion on the matter of the chief executives of one 
of the main Corporations, what functions does he discharge ? ” 

Mr. LINDGREN. ‘“ He appoints the Board.” 

That, in simple language, is what our Socialist Ministers 
believe to be the whole art of government. They appoint 
Boards. Having done that they sit back and do nothing 
more, except, of course, direct the propaganda P.R.O.’s of 
their departments. It is a solemn thought and one which 
shows the genuinely naive foundation of the Socialist creed. 
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He appoints the Board. What a battle cry for a nation in 
great poverty and distress ; what a slogan to revive drooping 
spirits. He appoints the Board. Or rather they appoint lots 
of Boards. 


We commend to the notice of the learned professions the 
article signed “‘B”’ in this number. So far highly educated 
people have been inclined to be amused by the 

pag Socialist experiment. They are waiting to see 
: what it will do. They need not wait, the 
attack is here and on them. They thought it merely “ inter- 
esting ’’ when property was attacked and the storied wealth 
of ages dispersed. Now they are about to see the wealth of 
learning dispersed and the power of giving lives to science 
gone. The Socialist idea of a University is a Reference Library 
in which things can be looked up and new matter, if any, 
fled, where the teachers of elementary school children can 
find something to enable them to push children into secon- 
dary schools. ‘‘ Learning’’ is done with. It is useless, 
in these ages, except for some practical aim such as to freeze 
bacon while it is frying. The doctors have learned their 
lesson and learned it bitterly. In all the 57,000 doctors 
circularised by the British Medical Association, only four 
thousand odd were prepared to work the Socialist scheme. 
The doctors have not received the support they deserved from 
the other learned professions and the Liberal papers, The Times, 
the News Chronicle, the Economist have criticised them as 
though their fight was a purely selfish one instead of being a 
fight for the survival of the healing art and the first skirmish 
in the Armageddon in which all learning will ultimately 
be involved, for it is obvious that learning, with its effort, its 
personal sacrifices, and its total intellectual independence, 
cannot flourish in a state bureaucratically controlled and in 
which every separate production is docketted and limited. 
If the learned, if the educated were wise they would be sharpen- 
ing their pens and pencils and calling upon their brains to 
defend the doctors whose battle is their battle. And our battle. 


THERE is a revolution going on in country districts and, 
when it is accomplished, we shall be much worse off than we 

were before. The District Nursing Associations 
cl are winding up. On July 5 they—by fiat of 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan—die. For 50 years nursing 
people in their homes has grown from a very small affair to 
an all-embracing service. When it was started the cottage 
women were reluctant to let strange women come and help 
them, they did not “see the good”’ of it. Gradually the 
nurses made their way. At first the whole thing was paid for 
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by the wealthy, but for many years now the cottage women 
themselves have also paid an annual fee towards the service 
as a health insurance. Now the district nurse does not know 
what will happen to her. The Committee which paid her, 
housed her, paid for her bicycle or little car, helped her in all 
her difficulties is to come to an end. This Committee invari- 
ably consisted of the Squire’s wife, the Doctor’s wife, the 
Parson’s wife, the retired Admiral’s wife, and such people, 
They are sorry to see their work end. But their regrets are 
nothing like so poignant as the cottage woman’s. ‘“ Who 
are we to go to’ she says—and even more anxiously, “‘ what 
are we to pay?” The great Mr. Bevan has not said, perhaps 
he doesn’t know. In the meantime the cottage people are 
worried, and those of us who live among them are even more 
worried because it appears that the whole medical services 
of the country are bound to break down altogether in July, 
and now the Squire, the Parson and the Admiral have not 
enough money to get it going again as they did when they 
originated it in the ’go’s of the last century. 


In illness each patient is a separate problem. ‘ There are no 
illnesses,’ said an eminent French doctor, ‘ there are only 
3 sick people.”” Our planners are going to alter 
wf the all that. There are only to be the sort of sick 
that suit the arrangements of anautocrat. The 
others? Well the others can die or get well, just as they 
choose. But they will not be taken care of with any humanity. 
No more cottage hospitals, no more family doctors—only the 
stark rules of bureaucracy such as we have not seen before. 
The key word is centralisation. Here are the powers taken b 
the Minister of Health. He counts on being able to accomplis 
his end with the 4,000 odd doctors, who, out of 57,000, alone 
voted for this plan. 


(1) Of the 41 members of the Central Council, 35 are appointed by 
** the Minister ” ; 

(2) “‘ The Minister ” will appoint the Regional Hospital Boards ; 

(3) The Hospital Management Committees will be appointed by 
the Chairman of the Regional Hospital Boards ; 

(4) The Board of Governors of a Teaching Hospital and the mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors will all be appointed by “ the 
Minister ”’ ; 


Commenting on these powers in the Sunday Times of 
March 14, Lord Horder said :— 


** and, as if that did not give him sufficient power, there is the further 
provision that “the Minister” may make regulations relating to 
the appointment, tenure of office, etc., of these various Councils, 
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Boards and Committees—which means that he can alter the above- 
mentioned provisions practically as he pleases—and he is empowered 
to authorise payment to the members of any Boards and Com- 
mittees not only for loss of remunerative time and travelling 
expenses but also for subsistence expenses.”’ 


No one can tell what will happen on July 5, the “ appointed 
day’ for all this to begin. But chaos will not’be very far 
away. 


THE by-election at North Croydon on March 11 was the first, 
since the general election, to show a strong re-action against 
forth Croydon Government policy. The Conservative candi- 

date was returned by a majority over both his 
opponents. The Liberal candidate forfeited his deposit, but 
that is now the usual thing at elections and it is all that the 
Liberals deserve for turning their backs on their principles. 
All three parties made a big effort and, in Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
the socialists had a candidate of great charm and persuasive- 
ness, a man, further, known to the whole of England as a 
gifted broadcaster and one who as a recent convert to 
socialism was anxious to show that his new faith was strong. 
He added 1,700 to the number of socialist votes, but he could 
not make any impression on the mass of electors who rolled 
up in their thousands to show what they thought of socialism 
and who gave Mr. Harris, the Conservative candidate, a five- 
figure lead. North Croydon showed that people who do not 
ordinarily concern themselves with politics are upset by what 
socialism is doing to England. It was always obvious that 
when they realised the gravity of our situation that they 
would vote against the Government. Sir Stafford Cripps himself 
has helped to rouse them, people have not forgotten his pre- 
election speeches and they contrast them with what he is 
now saying. The socialist press professed to be annoyed by a 
conservative leaflet which pointed out that there is no dividing 
line between socialism and communism. But this is a fact— 
communism is an extreme form of socialism enforced by 
tougher methods. Both aim at Government control over all 
activity ; both practice spoliation. It is no misrepresentation 
to say that communism is the left wing of socialism. 


WE do not know what particular bug bit Mr. Attlee, or made 
him suddenly decide to look up the Communists in the Civil 
The New P Services and move them from places where 

e New Surge they would be likely to do harm. He was 
applauded by the unthinking. Have any of those who greeted 
the new proposal thought how far such a principle might be 
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extended? At present Communists and Fascists are the 
quarry, later the Conservatives might be the aim. 


WHEN the Marshall Plan was first spoken of it was suggested 


by the Americans that if they were to lend money to Wester  : 


Europe, they must have some idea what 
Emp see’ would become of it. On that the countries 
on the Mainland of Europe stated their 
needs. The Americans said—and it was reasonable—could 


these needy countries not get together and make some]. 


kind of common front? This was the origin of the recent 
meeting in Paris. It was a gesture. It will do little 
more than display good feeling. For fiscal arrangements 
are not made overnight. Nor is it at all certain where 
the interest of all these Western European countries, 
lies. Our own certainly does not lie in Europe or, in spite of 
Mr. Wilson, at Hollywood, but in the British Empire. 
If, instead of making speeches about some remote and 


improbable international future, Ministers would get down]. 


to discussing how the British Empire can be enriched 
and strengthened, we should feel that recovery was 
on the way. On the other hand the Five Nations agreement 
signed in Brussels on March 17th, may become useful if the 
interests of the Empire are safeguarded. Mr. Churchill spoke 
of this when the announcement was made. It was important 
he should do so. The Conservatives—and with the exception 
of the Daily Express—the newspapers too often forget the 
Empire and what it stands for. 


A Joint Committee of Government and Conservative peers 
has been sitting for some time to deal with proposed changes 

in the composition and powers of the House 
po ag of Lords. Various tendentious leakages have 

occurred, indicating that the Conservatives 
are giving the whole show away. We need not pay too much 
attention to these stories, though we confess that the names 
of some of the Conservative negotiators make us tremble, 
However, there are also capable men in the party who know 
that the Constitution must be safeguarded by a second chamber 
and that a classless society is a doomed society. 


On March 17 President Truman gave America some startling 
advice. He said ‘‘ Re-arm, get in your young men and train 

, them.” That he should have done this in the 
se oo 18 year of a Presidential Election and while there 
is no open war in the world is very striking. It 


shows the violent effect of the Czech crisis. Mr. Stalin has 
certainly awakened the New World and called it in to redress 
the balance of the Old World. 


CONSERVATISM 
II. NATIONS AND GROUPS 


LIBERALISM and all the political ideas which derive from it, 
including Socialism, recognise only two real units in politics, 
the individual and government. Fundamentally they have 
little use for nations though they may be prepared to tolerate 
them as half-way houses to the world state; and they have 
no use for groups within the nation. Liberalism considers 
individuals as independent, isolated objects, happiest when 
they are free to behave as they choose, and to be controlled 


*| only to prevent them from impinging on each other’s freedom. 


All Liberals have in common the conviction that whatever 
restraints are placed on personal liberty ought to be imposed 
by some highly centralised authority. The explanation of 
this is partly historical. During the Middle Ages, and later 


,{ during the mercantilist period of the 17th and 18th centuries, 


the main restrictions on personal economic freedom were 
imposed by guilds and private commercial monopolies, 
operating with the sanction and protection of the State. It 
was the guild and the private monopoly which had to be 
destroyed before private commercial and industrial com- 
petition became possible. Consequently, Liberalism has re- 
mained suspicious of groups within the State and has acquired 
the habit of calling them vested interests. 

If the only two real entities in politics are the individual 
and the apparatus of coercion known as the State there is 
plainly no place for the community. If individuals are 
isolated objects who must be controlled only in order to prevent 
them from doing positive harm to each other there is no 
particular reason why they should be arbitrarily divided into 
national communities. On this view the Frenchman is as 
much concerned to protect his liberty against usurpation 
by Frenchmen as against usurpation by Englishmen, and 
there is no reason why the two countries should not be amal- 
gamated in a business-like way and submitted to one com- 
mon parliament. Ultimately there is no reason why all 
nations should not be amalgmated in one world State. 

Now it is the custom of modern Conservatives to treat 
these proposals with charitable condescension as wholly 
upractical but fundamentally generous and good. Yet 
traditional Conservatism regards the national State not 
merely as inevitable but as the form of social organisation 
most likely to result in the happiness of mankind, and con- 
siders attacks on nationalism to be not merely ill-considered 
but ultimately and absolutely wrong. Individuals are not in 
fact isolated from each other. They exist and always have 
existed in society. They belong to societies not because their 
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primitive ancestors at some point resolved to form a com- 
munity but because they are so constituted as to make it 
impossible for them to survive outside society. Their thought, 
inseparable from the language in which it is expressed, is 
largely a social product. They receive from society more 
than they give to it, and what they give and what they receive 
are ultimately indistinguishable. They are born with obliga- 
tions arising out of society and with needs which can only be 
satisfied within it. Individual wills, unchecked by society, 
are a succession of self-contradictory desires which can be 
made consistent with each other only by the discipline of 
social relations. Society is natural. Goverment does not 
create it, it sustains it ; and in proportion as a society is old 
and has entered deep into the consciousness of its members 
the aid of government is not needed to keep it together. It is 
young societies, created by politicians, which have to live 
in political strait-jackets. 

Human nature is violent and predatory and can be held 
in check only by three forces, the Grace of God, the fear of the 
gallows and the pressure of a social tradition subtly and 
unconsciously operating as a brake on human instinct, and 
imparted in childhood through the discipline of the family. 
Of these three forces the politician can only direct the last 
two, and within certain limits he can choose which of them 
he is going to employ. He can break down societies, uproot 
their traditions and scatter their members, and then rebuild 
them, not by the force of convention but by the régime of 
the policeman and the hangman; or he can build upon 
existing communities, nurturing their traditions, fencing them 
round with protective barriers and leaving them free within 
large limits in the knowledge that their excesses will be 
checked by the power of tradition. The tragedy of 2oth 
century enlightenment in politics is its instinctive preference 
for the former method. Socialism is destroying the community 
to install the State. 

The things which are most terrible in politics are the 
things about which 19th century Liberals and 2oth century 
Socialists agree. One of them is that for commercial purposes 
the world should be treated as a single unit. The cant about a 
universal, ever expanding trade, to be accomplished by the 
destruction of trade barriers, now talked indifferently by the 
Liberal wing of the Conservative Party and the Conservative 
wing of the Labour Party, is all part of the attempt to dis- 
credit and destroy the national State. In matters of trade 
treating the world as a single unit means either anarchy of 
the permanent supremacy of some world organisation probably 
representing the interests of the strongest commercial power. 
If universal free trade were ever realised it would produce an 
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aggravated version of the commercial chaos of the late 
‘twenties, production in excess of effective demand, unemploy- 
ment, the progressive disintegration of the national com- 
munity and the progressive division of the world into the two 
hostile camps of rich and poor. What Socialists call economic 
anarchy did not result from the innocent activities of small 
shopkeepers and industrialists in Britain, but from the break- 
neck competition of highly organised industries operating 
on a world scale. The alternative proposed by many 
Socialists is the rational organisation of world production by 
means of international banks and supra-national organisations 
with compulsory powers. This country is at present engaged 
in the task of planning the day to day economic activities of 
forty million people, all speaking the same language and 
going to the same pubs. Even Sir Stafford Cripps has 
admitted that great care and pains must be taken if this 
policy is to be carried through without recourse to tyranny. 
Yet it is confidently proposed that the same task of organisa- 
tion should be undertaken in relation to the whole world, and 
fondly supposed that the result will be an extension of per- 
sonal liberty. 

Within the framework of a national state planning can be 
done without destroying personal liberty because of the 
moderating influence of tradition ; and planning need not be 
done at all beyond a certain point because tradition will be 
strong enough as a bond of social cohesion to dispense with 
the support of the State. Socialists are right to complain of 
international anarchy in the economic sphere ; but the remedy 
for it is to do what Socialists have always opposed, to create 
trade barriers, not so great as to prohibit commercial inter- 
course but large enough to establish stable and manageable 
areas of economic co-operation, .within which individuals 
may be free to compete without causing chaos and planning 
will be possible by virtue of a common tradition and on a 
basis of agreement between national governments. To 
establish such co-operation within Western Europe on the 
model of that already existing within the British Empire is 
one of the main objects of Conservative foreign policy. 

The creation of federal unions is the stock Liberal recipe 
for peace. No greater fallacy has imposed itself on the British 
intelligentsia than the dogma that national States are the 
cause of war and that wars would not happen if sovereign 
States did not exist. It cannot be too often pointed out that 
in America it was the existence of a federation which caused 
the Civil War, that one of the most fruitful sources of conflict 
in modern Europe has been the attempt to make different 
nationalities merge their identity, and that multi-national 
States like the Soviet Union are not necessarily friendly 
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to their neighbours. It was because Italy and Germany 
were not entirely nations that they had to become Fascist 
and Nazi in order to convince themselves that they 
existed at all, and Nazism was itself largely a cosmopolitan 
creed which borrowed as much from Socialist as from 
Nordic mythology. What the critics of nationalism contrive 
to forget is that it is a unifying as well as a differentiating 
force. It binds as well as distinguishes, and no other 
force capable of reconciling the divergent economic interests 
and political beliefs in every modern State without 
recourse to tyranny has yet been found. It is 
nationalism to-day which prevents civil war in Italy and 
France. It is the fear of outraging national feeling which 
prevents French and Italian Communists from destroying 
the bourgeoisie in their respective countries, and there can be 
no doubt that they would have no compunction in destroying 
the bourgeoisie in a Western Union. Finally, federations are 
the hardest of all forms of government to operate and can 
best be sustained by an intense national feeling, all the more 
pronounced in America for having been deliberately acquired 
by migration. It is not by destroying nations that peace can 
be saved but by associating them in free and equal partnership 
based on national sovereignty. To those who deny the possi- 
bility of such association, Conservatives cite the Statute of 
Westminster. They abhor the idea of a world State because 
the only force which could keep it together would be Wall 
Street, and of a European State because the only force which 
could keep it together would be German heavy industry 
backed by Russian manpower. 

Equally, Conservatives oppose the centralisation of power 
within the national State. A man can control the activities 
of a parish council because .if necessary he can throw stones at 
the chairman’s greenhouse. You can have democracy in a 
village because tyrants are there in the flesh to be resisted. 
It is the impersonal tyranny of the centralised State that ends 
in slavery. The application of this principle to the organisa- 
tion of industry will be considered in the next article. 

One point remains to be elucidated. Though Conservatives 
favour international agreements and decentralisation within 
the State, though they recognise a moral limitation on the 
conduct of governments in relation to each other and to their 
subjects, they continue to assert the principle of national 
sovereignty. Sovereignty is the legal right of a supreme 
authority to do what it chooses to its subjects. It is in its 
nature an absolute right; it cannot be limited or divided 
without ceasing to exist. On the face of it this right is 
abhorrent to freedom, but Conservatives maintain that it is a 
condition of efficiency. Legal sovereignty is not moral 
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sovereignty. For many centuries the King in Parliament has 
had the undoubted right under the Constitution to decapitate 
all red-haired women, suffocate all undersized children or 
deny the right of marriage to Irishmen or Non-Conformists. 
It has exercised none of these rights because it has neither 
wished to do so nor, in practice, had the power to do so. Yet 
it is arguable that the possession of this right of unlimited 
legislation is a condition of social well-being. It is a matter 
of convenience to a family, a factory or a church to have at 
the head an authority of theoretically unlimited powers, 
enjoying the habitual obedience of its subjects and having 
the duty to settle their disputes. Yet those who enjoy these 
powers are not considered morally entitled to abuse them or 
infallible in their use of them. Sovereignty is a legal fiction 
and a practical necessity. 
T. E. UTLEY. 


SOLDIERS AND SOCIALISTS 


So these men died that England still might live ; 
They gave their lives, the most they had to give. 
They died for that strange thing called Liberty 
Achieved by none but sought eternally. 

Fair was the torch they held, its lovely flame 
Gleamed on their passing. Disenchantment came. 


One Tyrant fell; at England’s finest hour 

The little-minded men came into power. 

While the storm gathers o’er the tortured Age, 
They strut like playboys on their cardboard stage. 
Now the red menace grows from day to day, 
They look not to our moat, but keep at play. 


R. R. JOHNSON. 
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STRATEGY AFTER CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


For the second time in a decade the rape of Czechoslovakia 
has transformed the world strategic situation. “ Trans- 
formed ’’ is scarcely if at all too strong a word, for the change 


@ has been a major one, and to the grave disadvantage of the 
# West. Only those can reasonably deny this who believe that 


the atomic bomb solves all military problems—or leaves them 
wholly insoluble. 
The first map (see opposite page) indicates diagrammatically 


i] how the change affects the strategic geography of Central and 
i] Western Europe. When Hitler annexed Austria in March, 


1938, he turned the flank of the strong defences of Bohemia 


i in the west and won a position from which he could strike from 


the rear through Moravia. The easy fall of Czechoslovakia to 
German arms in the event of war then became militarily a 
foregone conclusion. A year later, when German troops 
occupied Prague and moved eastwards into Slovakia and 
Ruthenia, Poland, which had previously been under German 
pressure only from the west and from East Prussia, now 
found herself threatened also along the exposed southern 
frontier with Czechoslovakia. 

February’s coup by the Czech Communists uses the same 
geographical possibilities for different purposes. By for- 
bidding easy military access to Czechoslovakia from the west, 
the new arrangements safeguard one flank of the Soviet 
occupation forces in Saxony and protect the whole southern 
frontier of the new Communist-controlled Poland. The new 
Poland which is protected in this way, while still subject to 
fnal delimitation, lies, of course, much farther west than 
pre-war Poland, and includes the whole.of Silesia as well as 
former Polish lands farther east. The new arrangements 
also block approach from the west to Ruthenia, which has 
now been transferred to Russia and gives Soviet forces on the 
southern slopes of the Carpathians command over the valley 
of the upper Tisza and eastern Hungary. 

It would be interesting to know just what schemes of 
aggression, and by whom, make it necessary for the Russians 
to plan such defensive measures in advance ; but this question 
would lead too far afield. More immediately important is the 
fact that the Czechoslovak coup alters offensive possibilities 
also and places the strategic initiative in Europe yet more 
firmly in Soviet hands. The first direction to consider is the 
south. Soviet troops already occupy Lower and most of 
Upper Austria, the Burgenland, and part of Vienna, and their 
reinforcement from Soviet territory has so far been permitted 


‘ ff along somewhat indifferent lines of communication running 


4 in part through Hungary. Now the main route from Central 
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Russia via Cracow and the Moravian Gap is available as well. 
The change in Czechoslovakia also enables Soviet pressure to 
be greatly increased along the middle valley of the Danube 
upstream (i.e., westwards) from Vienna towards the German 
frontier and beyond. Russian forces could now overrun all 
Austria with ease, while a forward position such as that of the 
British force in Styria could be quickly pinched out both by 
Soviet pressure and by operations from Yugoslavia. Even 
Mmore easily than before Soviet support can now strengthen 
Yugoslav forces bringing aid by land to an organised Com- 
munist attempt to seize power in Italy. 

To the west, the change in Czechoslovakia makes possible 
greatly increased pressure on American-occupied Bavaria, 
with an obvious consequent threat to the parts of the American 
mone farther west and north. Soviet and Communist lateral 
(.e., north-south) communications in Eastern Germany and 
Central Europe are improved generally. As regards the 
strategic geography of Western Europe in relation to a 
Communist Czechoslovakia, it may be noted that from the 
Czech frontier to the French frontier at Strasbourg is only some 
#200 miles across the good communications of southern 
Germany, while the air distance from Prague to Paris is only 
some 55¢ miles, and from Prague to London or Le Havre some 
65c miles. In general, the improvement in Soviet communica- 
tions with Russia which a Communist Czechoslovakia makes 
possible and the country’s key position in relation to areas 
farther west, north-west, south-west and south gives fresh 
_ §point to-day in a wholly new constellation of forces to 
“hat magi saying that the ruler of Bohemia is the master of 

urope. 

The direct (if still implicit) threat from Czechoslovakia 
forms only a single part of the present strategic situation in 
relation to Russia. The essential facts are indicated in the 
second map (on opposite page). There are eight or nine 
main points of Soviet pressure. The first is Finland. Soviet- 
dictated armistice terms (which the treaty of peace has 
confirmed) have already cut off Finland’s direct access to the 
Arctic Ocean and have given Russia a common frontier with 
Norway. Now Stalin’s “‘ invitation’’ to Finland threatens 
sooner or later to place the whole country under close Soviet 
control. Among other consequences, this would bring within 
casy reach of Soviet forces the great iron mines of northern 
Sweden, whose ores are needed by the British steel industry 
eg and are essential to the revival of the heavy industries of the 
Ruhr on an economic basis. A Soviet-dominated Finland 
would also increase Soviet pressure on northern Norway, 
Which is already militarily indefensible because of its remote- 
mness and its sparse population. British sailors will long 
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remember how much damage hostile aircraft operating from] jn : 
bases in northern Norway can do to shipping rounding the] mai 
North Cape or on the approaches to the Arctic Ocean. the 

The next group of Soviet pressure points is in southern} am 
Europe. The first of these is Trieste, where the possibilities per 
of a Communist coup from Yugoslavia are obvious. More] the 
important is Italy, where the largest Communist Party outside} Th 
the Soviet Union—its membership, according to the latest § anc 
figures, totals about 24 millions—doubtless hopes to win af Az 
victory in the April elections, but is certainly not relying] wa 
exclusively on the legal method of securing power by success} cer 
at the polls. Communist groups and factory committees are 
being formed up and down the country to play if necessary} the 
the same part as armed action committees of ‘‘ workers” Ca: 
played in the Czechoslovak coup. There have also been§ wh 
frequent reports of arms dumps in Italy concealed since the§ ru 
war by Communist groups including ex-partisans. Arms§ So 
smuggling from Yugoslavia to equip Italian Communists§ ins 
has also been reported. Unlike Czechoslovakia, the Italian cot 
Government does not contain Communists; nor have Com-§ Su 
munist influences been allowed to infiltrate the Italian police,§ bu 
Nevertheless, a struggle for power in Italy ‘is certainly up 
impending, and its outcome cannot yet be foretold. in 

The remaining pressure: points of this south European} Pe 
group are, of course, Greece and the Turkish approaches tof Mc 
the Black Sea—the Dardanelles, Constantinople, and the§ Th 
Bosporus. These are familiar problems about which no moref wi 
need be said here. 

The next group of pressure points is in the Middle East. 
Two lie respectively at the western and eastern ends of the 
Caucasus; a third emerges east of the Caspian Sea. Thef reg 
first of these is directed against Turkey ; the other two aref we 
aimed at Persia in the first instance. cel 

The threat to Turkey appears in the Russian claim tof in 
Kars and Ardahan, areas near the present Georgian frontier] ait 
which constitute the strategic key to the whole of eastem§ pi 
Turkey. This Russian claim goes back at least to the ’seven-f ca 
ties of the last century and has since been pressed with} tic 
characteristic pertinacity whenever opportunity has offered, §} Su 
with a lull only during the years immediately after theg th 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, when Soviet weakness and gr 
Lenin’s policy combined in unusual manifestations of friend-§ th 
ship towards Turkey and other neighbours of Russia i 
Europe and Asia. Soviet Armenia is another area which, 
though not yet an actual pressure point, must also be viewed 
with a careful and critical eye. Lying north-west of Mount 
Ararat and near the city of Bayazit to which the Russians laid 
claim at the Berlin Congress of 1878 (and Russian memories 
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in such matters are elephantine), Soviet Armenia flanks the 
main route from Eastern Turkey to Persian Azerbaijan. Since 
the war there has been an extensive Soviet propaganda 
among Armenians living in other countries with the object of 
persuading them to return to Soviet Armenia; but, once 
there, newcomers have not been allowed to go abroad again. 
This policy contains obvious possibilities of trouble-making, 
and, together with the known facts of Soviet policy in (Persian) 
Azerbaijan and among the Kurds, makes it necessary to 
watch Soviet Armenia closely as a probable future storm- 
centre. 

The Russian pressure points against Persia are two: at 
the eastern end of the Caucasus range (and west of the 
Caspian) ; and east of the Caspian, from Turkmenistan, 
where a Tsarist-built railway of great strategic importance 
runs for a long distance close to the Persian frontier. The 
Soviet threat takes various forms. There is the Soviet- 
inspired movement for an “ autonomous ’’—7.e., Communist- 
controlled—Azerbaijan, which the adroitness of Qavam-es- 
Sultaneh helped to check during his period as Persian premier, 
but which, if successful, would hold the rest of the country 
up to ransom because of the critical importance of Azerbaijan 
in Persia’s economy. There are Soviet oil claims throughout 
Persia, which, if pressed and extended in the way usual with 
Moscow, would soon bring all Persia under Soviet control. 
There are the complex and little-known Soviet intrigues 
with the Kurds, which are designed to foment Kurdish 
troubles for the three countries—Turkey, Iraq and Persia— 
inhabited by the loosely-knit Kurdish tribes. 

Between the Middle East and the Far East lies a vast 
region of Asia where the extent of Soviet influence and the 
workings of Soviet policy are obscure. The Russians are 
certainly seeking, and may well have won, a strong position 
in Afghanistan. It is a fact that Russian anti-tank and anti- 
aircraft rifles with the largest bore and greatest armour- 
piercing capacity of any known weapon which one man can 
carry have made their way into Afghanistan. The implica- 
tions of this bear a good deal of thinking about. In 
Sinkiang, where Russian efforts have persisted for nearly 
three decades since the October revolution and where geo- 
graphy is helpful, Soviet influence is certainly not weaker 
than the influence of the feeble and remote Government of 
Nanking China. Outer Mongolia has, of course, long been 
wholly under Soviet domination. But knowledge is insuffi- 
Cient to write further about the detailed situation in these 
remote countries. 

The last Soviet pressure points are in Manchuria and 
China, and in Korea. The Chinese Communists have now 
“VOL, C¥XX. 2 
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over-run almost the whole of Manchuria and much of northern 
China. Their rule may soon extend over all China north of 
the Yangtze, and the country may be divided by this great 
river into two parts respectively under native and (directly or 
indirectly) foreign control—a situation which has occurred 
before in Chinese history, e.g., under the later Sung dynasty, 
What is certain is that the Chiang Kai-shek régime faces a 
great crisis, in which the fate of southern China will also be at 
stake, and that the main direct cause of that crisis is Chinese 
Communist pressure exerted (though the links have been 
carefully concealed) in accordance with Moscow policy and 
strategy. In Korea Soviet influence has consolidated itself 
in the half of the country north of the 38th parallel, where 
a strong Communist régime has been set up and an army 
estimated at between 200,000 and 250,000 has been organised, 
Only the presence of American troops keeps Korea south of the 
38th parallel free—for the time being—from Communist 
control. And southern Korea is the strategic stepping-stone 
to Japan. 

These areas of Russian pressure are not in themselves the 
only element in the strategic situation. They are related to 
other major factors, including steel, oil, massed populations, 
and possible areas for military operations, to which the 
Russians (who are realists in such matters) apply the quaint, 
but not inappropriate, Franco-German hybrid term “ platz- 
d’armes.” 

Steel and oil are, of course, the two basic materials without 
which in great quantities mechanised warfare is impossible. 
On the entire Eurasian land-mass there are only about half a 
dozen major iron and steel producing areas. Moving from 
west to east, the first is the West European complex, compris- 
ing the separate, but in many respects related districts of 
northern France, Belgium, Luxembourg, Lorraine, the Saar, 
and the Ruhr. Among these the Ruhr was by far the most 
important before the war, and is still potentially the largest. 
The second area lies in Central Europe and comprises Upper 
Silesia (both former German and former Polish) and a nearby 
district of Czechoslovakia. The third is the great steel-making 
area in the Ukraine. The fourth is the Soviet complex newly 
developed in Siberia and based on the iron ore of Magnitogorsk 
and the coal of the Kuznets basin. There may be other 
important new primary producers of iron and steel in areas of 
Siberia and Soviet Asia long closed to travellers from the 
West ; Karaganda, where there are important coal workings, 
is a possible one. The fifth is the Indian complex west of 
Calcutta in Bihar and Orissa. »; The sixth is in South Manchuria, 
where the Japanese, with German technical assistance, 
developed locally important resources. 
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Disregarding possible secondary producers in Siberia and 
Soviet Asia, four out of these six areas are already under 
Soviet control. Two—the Ukraine and the Magnetogorsk- 
Kuznets complex—have always been in Russian or Soviet 
hands. The whole of Upper Silesia is to-day in Communist- 
controlled Poland ; and the neighbouring Czech heavy indus- 
trial area is now under the same control. The Czechoslovak 
coup has also brought the great Skoda arms works, which is 
technically without a rival east of the Ruhr, wholly under 
Communist domination. As regards South Manchuria, at the 
big Anshan plant some 50 miles south of Mukden the Japanese 
developed a capacity amounting in August, 1945, to about 
two million tons of pig iron and about 14 million tons of ingot 
steel. In the next six months this was reduced by 70 to 75 per 
cent. through wholesale removals of equipment by the 
Russians during the period of Soviet occupation. On the 
withdrawal of the Soviet forces, the Anshan plant was 
occupied by the Chinese Communists, who further destroyed 
much of what was left. Of the two remaining primary steel- 
producing areas, the Indian is militarily unimportant in 
present circumstances. As regards the West European com- 
plex, the Ruhr is but a shadow of its pre-war strength, and 
what remains will be brought under Communist control if 
Soviet policy in Germany is successful. In France Com- 
munism is particularly strong among the coal miners, upon 
whom steel production depends. The position in Belgium and 
Luxembourg is understood to be similar. Thus in steel, one of 
the two materials essential for modern war, Soviet preponder- 
ance on the European continent and in Asia is already over- 
whelming. Should Communist influence increase in France, 
Belgium and Western Germany, this advantage would grow 
correspondingly. 

In the case of oil the position even today is almost critical. 
All the secondary but not unimportant European producing 
areas—Rumania, Austria, Albania, the former Polish oil field 
in Eastern Galicia now annexed by the Russians—are under 
Communist control; except in Albania, where the position 
is obscure, Soviet nationals direct developments im situ. 
Outside these areas, the Caucasian fields, and other Soviet 
producers, oil is produced in quantities only in the Americas, 
the Middle East, the Netherlands East Indies and Burma. 
American-produced. oil already barely suffices for the vast 
internal needs of the United States and other American con- 
sumers. The Netherlands East Indies, when restored to full 
capacity, will have a useful output ; but Communist agitation 
and intrigue among the local peoples, whether working 
directly or through the Indonesian Nationalist movement, 
remain important disturbing factors. The small Burmese 
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output will also be locally useful when the fields are again 
in full production. Neither the N.E.I. nor Burma, however, 
can replace the Middle East in the world’s oil economy, 
whether for peace or war. But the developed Middle Eastern 
fields in Persia and Iraq lie within uncomfortably easy reach 
of Soviet forces advancing by land from Soviet Azerbaijan, 
It is because of this fact that Soviet pressure on Persia is 
directed against the Teheran Government only in the first 
instance, while its real objective is British and American 
economic and military strength. The great but undeveloped 
supplies of Saudi Arabia and the smaller Egyptian field, 
though not at present threatened militarily, are exposed to 
complex political risks. Indeed, the whole political and 
military position of the Middle East at the present time 
must arouse grave concern in everyone conscious of the 
immeasurable strategic significance of this area and the 
absolutely vital importance of its oil during the last war for 
both Britain and the United States. And to-day British and 
American need for that oil is still greater. 

As regards massed populations and military operational 
areas or places d’armes, Soviet policy obviously aims at 
bringing all that are significant as soon and as thoroughly 
as possible under reliable Communist control. If the whole 
of Germany can be made Communist, an important source 
of man-power and fighting material is permanently removed 
from the reach of those whom Soviet policy converts into 
enemies. If France becomes Communist, the Low Countries 
must follow suit ; and then military operations in North-west 
Europe—which sooner or later must be conducted by armies— 
would require another landing like the invasion of Normandy 
in 1944. If Communists win the Italian elections (or seize 
power regardless of their outcome), the example of Germany 
during the last war can be followed and Soviet forces can 
dominate the central Mediterranenan. India as a place 
d’armes can be neglected; it is too remote and the communica- 
tions with strategically important Soviet areas are too long 
and too difficult. But the importance of Manchuria and 
North China are great, both as regards their frugal, tough, 
and hard-working population and as a base from which, 
though far away, experience during the Russian Civil War 
shows that a dangerous thrust can be made towards the vitals 
of Soviet territory. 

A review in hard, material terms thus discloses a clear, 
unforced pattern amid the far-flung complexity and detailed 
diversity of Soviet policy. An advance towards Finland and 
the North Cape and the acquisition of southern Sakhalin and 
the Kuriles are moves intelligible in terms of air bases on the 
approaches to northern Europe and north-east Asia. The 
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Communising of France, Germany and the Low Countries in 
Western Europe and of North China and Manchuria in East 
Asia would vitally shift the balance of power in favour of 
Soviet Russia. The Communising of the whole of Korea 
would provide a secure base on the way to Japan. As the 
example of China and Manchuria shows, it does not matter 
whether France or Germany is Communised first; the fall of 
the one would speed the fall of the other ; but from the Soviet 
standpoint the sensible thing is plainly to work on both at 
once. With the fate of France, the Low Countries, and 
Germany is bound up the fate of the West European heavy 
industrial complex, resources vital to the West in the event of 
war. A Communist Italy and Soviet command over the 
central Mediterranean would facilitate a Slav and Communist 
conquest of Greece. With Greece would go Turkey, the 
f strategic key-stone of the Middle East. The over-running of 
Persia and Iraq could quickly follow ; and with them Britain 
and the United States would lose the oil of the Middle East 
upon which a vast—and probably a vital—segment of their 
war effort would depend. 

Such is at least one pattern which emerges from recent 
Soviet acts and other features of the present world situation. 
Far-flung Soviet espionage and Communist infiltration, the 
subversive or paralysing activities of Communist organisers 
and agitators throughout the world—one notable example 
out of many is the Communist-organised strike in Queensland 
directed against part of Britain’s meat supply—all these play 
their assigned or appropriate parts. 

It remains to ask on the basis of available information 
what purely military forces are available. In naval strength, 
despite Britain’s weakness, the British and American navies 
are certainly more powerful. In the air the position is obscure. 
Some sources report extremely large Soviet production of 
aircraft. British and American strength is certainly not 
high ; and it should be said again that the atomic bomb by 
no means solves all military problems. The balance of air 
strength is unknown. As regards land forces, according to 
the New Statesman and Nation (of February 28, 1948), ‘‘ it is 
believed that the effective fighting force immediately available 
to the [British] Army consists of two infantry divisions, one 
armoured brigade, one parachute brigade, and one armoured 
tegiment.”” The United States Army has two divisions in 
Korea and about five in Japan. In Germany there is one 
division and a constabulary force possibly useable for recon- 
naissance in war-time. In the United States there is one 
Marine division on the West Coast ; one-third of an armoured 
division ; an infantry division scattered in the Pacific North- 
west ; and a headquarters division. As regards Russia, my 
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own estimate, on available information, is that the Soviet 
armed forces cannot number fewer than 5,000,000 men; 
they probably total many more. With 5,000,000 in the army 
alone (i.e., not in the whole of the armed forces) the Germans 
during the last war maintained about 250 divisions. 

The Russians, whose efforts since Allied victory was 
certain have concentrated so largely on creating this strategic 
situation, building up these gigantic armed forces, and 
developing a huge armaments industry on Soviet soil, would 
of course like the British (and American) public to think that 
all this conduct was purely ‘‘ defensive’ in purpose. Sucha 
belief in the West would materially ease Moscow’s task. This 
is not a belief, however, which a sense of reality confirms. No 
inner, restraining sense of limitation or measure appears in the 
Russian national character. Russian territorial expansion 
has never been checked except by internal weakness or 
external force. Nor does Communism justify peaceful hopes. 
Communist doctrine and tradition alike inculcate a belief in 
war with “capitalist ’’ states and confidence in ultimate 
Communist triumph. Methods alone may vary. Here 
Stalin’s personal character is important. His whole life shows 
that in the end he invariably relies on force, on overwhelming, 
crushing force ; and also that he always waits until he has 
manceuvred himself by patience and guile into a position 
where he can bring force to bear irresistibly. Hence it is by 
its strategic meaning that Soviet policy should be judged. 
And in such terms that policy is undoubtedly offensive in 
purpose, menacing in posture, and directed to securing for the 
Russians and Soviet Communism world dominion on the 
widest scale. 

This article has deliberately reviewed the world strategic 
situation in terms of the dangers now threatening the West. 
Those dangers are not the whole story. The West still has the 
capacity to achieve the necessary material preponderance as 
certainly as its moral superiority by practically every test is 
overwhelming. Nor does the Soviet strategic situation 
throughout the world lack weaknesses that in time—and given 
right action by the West—will bring the over-weening 
Communist structure toppling to the ground. But this is not 
a moment to comfort ourselves by thoughts of Soviet 
weakness. What is needed now is an immense effort to 
increase our own strength. We delude ourselves aye 
if we think that the Marshall Plan alone will save us. Muc 
more must be done. But before action in the right terms and 
on the right scale can be taken, we must see and take full 
measure of the grave peril that threatens us. 


JULES MENKEN. 
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DEFENCE ORGANISATION OF THE FUTURE 


At the end of the late war the atomic bomb had just been 
added to the armoury of nations, the latest of a series of addi- 
tions which included guided missiles, the doodle-bug and the 
V2 rocket of which Londoners and dwellers in Southern 
England generally had so harrowing an experience. It is 
generally accepted—without any very definite grounds—that 
these are only the forerunners of a series of more powerful, 
more deadly and more nearly irresistible weapons which are 
likely to be evolved from them in the course of the next few 
years. Jet-propelled aeroplanes capable of a speed approach- 
ing, or even exceeding, the velocity of sound are the subject 
of experiment and development by many nations, and this 
seems to be accepted by the civilian public as an indication, 
if not clear proof, that wars of the future will be conducted 
almost entirely in the air. The natural corollary from this 
vague and rather undefined theory, which: is itself rarely 
stated explicitly yet nevertheless seems to be widely but 
unthinkingly accepted, is the obsolescence of navies and 
armies and their supersession in due course in the defence 
forces of the future by an enlarged and all-embracing air 
force. 

This theory seems attractive to various people concerned 
for different reasons. To a “ science-conscious ” public, most 
of whom are quite unacquainted with any branch of science 
beyond what they have acquired from articles in the popular 
magazines, it has the attractive appearance of being in line 
with the march of progress. To the politician, of whatever 
colour or wing, chiefly concerned with the advancement of 
his own particular nostrum and grudging any defence expendi- 
ture as being the most powerful competitor for financial 
resources which are ever insufficient for all calls upon them, 
it is supposed to hold out the prospect of economy without 
loss of efficiency. To the pacifist, any reduction of expendi- 
ture on armaments is welcome, whether based on sound and 
logical reasoning or the reverse. As all these groups may be 
expected to welcome action prompted by this theory, without 
any very close enquiry into the question of whether it is wise 
or foolish, it seems desirable to analyse the grounds on which 
it is based with a view to discovering how far it is really 
justified. 

In this connection it may be recalled that in the period 
between the two world wars the prophecy was freely and 
widely made“that air forces could and would supersede naval 
forces in the attack and defence of sea traffic, upon which 
this country and the Empire generally is so vitally dependent. 
The prophets of;this ‘doctrine were to be found on both sides 
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during the late war, and indeed Goering, the most powerful 
of them in Nazi Germany, was able to make his views prevail 
to the extent of largely starving the German Navy, to our no 
small advantage. In this country the partial acceptance of 
the theory operated to prevent proper collaboration between 
air and sea forces in the defence of vital sea communications, 
to the attack of which—as is recorded in the minutes of the 
“‘ Fuehrer Conferences ”’ issued during 1947 by the Admiralty 
—the enemy devoted his chief effort against Great Britain; 
and it was not until after the Coastal Command of the R.A.F, 
had been brought under the operational control of the Admir- 
alty that the contribution of that particular land-based air 
force to the defence of shipping became really effective. If 
the more vociferous advocates of the theory had had their 
way, the Navy would have been even less well equipped than 
it was for its traditional task of maintaining sea communica- 
tions by gaining and holding command of thesea. That great 
student of the art of war, Admiral Mahan, once remarked 
that it is just as possible to be too quick in discarding the old 
as to be too slow in adopting the new, and that one fault is 
just as dangerous as the other. Having regard to that pro- 
found truth, it is clearly necessary closely to examine 
prophecies as to the lines on which the art of war will develop 
and to make very sure that they are well founded before 
acting on them. 

In the debate on the Air Estimates last month the theory 
was advanced, and supported from more than one quarter, 
that since the chief danger to be faced by this country ina 
future war would once more be the bombing of industrial 
cities, and since interception, whether of aircraft or of guided 
missiles, is becoming more and more difficult, the best defence 
must be the threat of retaliation. From that standpoint the 
next step leads to the proposition that this country’s first 
line of defence must now be—pending the further develop- 
ment of guided missiles—a modern fast bomber force. It 
would thus seem that our air enthusiasts have got back to 
the theory and arguments which governed the development 
of the R.A.F. in the early years of its existence, those which 
immediately succeeded the 1914-18 war. It will be remem- 
bered that that theory was crystallised in the maxim, “‘ The 
bomber will always get through’; and from that maxim it 
was deduced that the old theory, derived from the study of 
all wars of the past—that the principal military object in 
war must be the destruction or elimination of the enemy’s 
armed forces—no longer held good after the appearance of 
air weapons. It is useless, said the neo-strategists, to attempt 
to fight and destroy the enemy bomber because ‘‘ the bomber 
will always get through,” the only defence is retaliation, to 
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pomb the enemy cities harder and more often than he can 
bomb ours. 

Fortunately for us, that theory was substantially modified 
before 1939 ; for it is depressing to consider what would have 
been the outcome of the late war if no attempt had been made 


even to fight the Battle of Britain. But the fact that it had 


been held and acted on for a term of years had some very 
unfortunate results, which were painfully demonstrated in the 
early years of the late war. Reliance on a bomber force as 
the chief and most effective arm of the new Service was 
probably largely responsible for the adoption, in the sphere 
of the application of the new weapon to war at sea, of an 
unsound strategical theory. The known inaccuracy—not 
always publicly admitted—of bombing from the air induced 
the airmen to regard any small ship, such as for instance the 
submarine, as an uneconomical target ; the target he pre- 
ferred was something of the size, at least, of a shipyard. 
Moreover, he had already discarded the principle of war 
which dictated that his chief objective should be the enemy’s 
armed forces. From these considerations was evolved the 
theory that should an enemy resort to attack by submarines 
on the sea communications which are so vital to this country, 
the best contribution that air forces could make to the defeat 
of that attack would be to concentrate on the attack of ship- 
yards that built the enemy submarines and the factories that 
fed the yards. 

The unsoundness of this theory was painfully demon- 
strated in the years 1940-43. The bombing of sources of 
supply proved to be completely ineffective as a method of 
countering the German U-boat attack on British sea com- 
munications. In a lecture delivered a year ago at Cambridge 
by the present Chief of the Air Staff he mentioned that the 
bombing of Germany during 1943 had reduced the output of 
all German industry by no more than some Io per cent., 
and of German war industries by less than 5 per cent. Yet 
up to that time no less than 35 per cent. of our war effort had 
been devoted to heavy bombing, and we had in the latter part 
very substantial assistance from the Army Air Force of the 
United States. The number of German U-boats had increased 
from the mere handful that had been available at the begin- 
ning of the war to a total which enabled Dénitz to maintain 
an operational force of some 120 at sea in the Atlantic in the 
spring of 1943. At the same time the sea forces which were 
fighting the U-boats at sea in the endeavour to bring in the 
supplies—without which the bomber forces could not even 
get off the ground—were being gravely hampered by the 
insufficiency of collaboration from the air, which could not 
be provided owing to lack not only of suitable aircraft allocated 
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to operations at sea but also of air crews trained for the same 
task. The gallant company of the Coastal Command did 
their best in the face of heavy odds; but they were all too 
few in numbers, and were starved of adequate equipment for 
the task allotted to them. 

On February 11, 1943, Mr. Churchill in the House of 
Commons remarked that ‘‘ Nothing is more clearly proved 
than that well-escorted convoys, especially when protected 
by long distance aircraft, beat the U-boats.” This was a 
belated endorsement of the conclusion which had _ been 
reached long before by those whose duty and life’s work it 
had been to study the art of war at sea; the conclusion, in 
fact, which had been urged by the Naval Staff for years past 
when they had been pressing for the abolition of dual control 
of those air forces which would operate at sea in war. The 
emphasis, of course, is on the qualification ‘ well-escorted ” ; 
and it must be realised that it was in that respect that our 
war strategy had fallen short. The results at that date of 
the war at sea could hardly be summed up better than they 
were by Mr. Churchill in the same speech from which a 
quotation has already been made. After indicating how 
heavy shipping losses had been he went on to say, ‘‘ The waste 
of precious cargoes, the destruction of so many noble ships, the 
loss of heroic crews, all combine to constitute a repulsive and 
sombre panorama. ... We cannot possibly rest content 
with losses on this scale, even though they are outweighed 
by new building, even if they are for that reason not mortal 
in their character.””’ They were, indeed, not actually mortal 
for the victory was ours in the end and not defeat ; but it 
was a Close call. By harkening to the neo-strategists, and 
failing for over three years to concentrate on the destruction 
of the enemy armed forces—first and foremost, those which 
were threatening our command of the sea—we were brought 
within measurable distance of defeat. 

Now there have been developments in many spheres in 
the five years that have passed since 1943 ; but one thing is 
completely unchanged. Great Britain and the Empire as a 
whole are just as dependent, in war as in peace, on the main- 
tenance of communications by sea; and there is no present 
prospect of any diminution of that dependence. It follows 
that, whatever may be the innovations introduced into war- 
fare by the atomic bomb, it is still just as necessary to-day 
to make provision for the proper maintenance of British sea 
communications from the very first; for the maintenance, 
that is to say, of command of the sea. A future enemy 
might or might not make war on this country by dropping 
atomic bombs on British cities. But even if he did not 
possess them—or, possessing them, did not use them since 
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their use would preclude any further operations in the 
localities so attacked—he could still win an easy victory if 
he found means to achieve command of the sea. Whatever 
measures have to be undertaken to deal with the menace 
of atomic warfare, they must not be allowed to distract our 
attention—as the half-baked theories about air developments 
did in the years between the wars—from the primary necessity 
for seizing and holding command of the sea. Any attempt 
to reduce the definition of Britain’s needs in the sphere of 
defence to any brief statement—such as the proposition, for 
instance, that “‘ a fast bomber force is our first line of defence ”’ 
—must be questioned to test how far it conforms with these 
fundamental needs. 

Looking farther ahead than the immediate prospect 
to-day, however, one may question the conclusion whether a 
force of fast bombers is really the answer to the menace of 
the atomic bomb. The one potentiality of such a force is 
that it constitutes a threat of retaliation, and the question at 
once presents itself of how far it will be effective for that 
purpose. It is at least possible that the development of 
‘guided missiles will provide the really deadly weapon of the 
future—as mentioned at the beginning of this article, much 
effort is to-day devoted to research and development in that 
province. If the hopes and prophecies of those who pin their 
faith to this line of advance are borne out, the day of the 
piloted bomber will be past ; and if we devote too much of 
our resources to providing them on the theory that they 
provide our “ first line of defence ’’ we may find that we have 
backed the wrong horse. 

If the atomic bomb, moreover, comes to be a common- 
place in the armoury of nations, it will undoubtedly have the 
effect of enforcing dispersion on the armed forces of the future. 
Its use against cities will depend upon the extent to which 
the commanders of the future hold the theory that wars are 
won by wholesale destruction—and in spite of the experience 
of the last war and its sequele, there may well be those who 
hold it as fervently as, for example, Sir Arthur Harris—but 
if it is used at all, it will certainly be used against such military 
bases as airfields, or the launching sites of guided missiles if 
they, as many expect, come to supersede the bomber. Whence, 
in such conditions, is the fast bomber force—“ our first line 
of defence ’—to operate? That question was answered in 
the debate in Parliament by the suggestion that the Empire 
could provide the bases needed ; but the difficulties of that 
solution will spring to every mind. The bomber force which 
can operate freely at the other side of an ocean to that on 
which its bases are situated is not yet in sight ; and if it were, 
those bases would also be subject to atomic bomb attack.. 
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The bases needed must evidently be movable and not fixed 
at all. 

This line of thought leads to the same conclusion that was 
reached, though from other premises, at the end of the late 
war in the Pacific—that the most powerful of modern arms is 
the sea-borne air force. Ifthe Air Force of the future, whether 
composed of piloted aircraft or of self-propelled missiles, 
guided or aimed, is one which operates from aircraft carriers 
at sea, it will not only be capable of providing the maximum 
dispersion which future conditions will demand, but will also 
be free from the compulsion to furnish its air weapons with 
very long range, which can only be incorporated at the expense 
of the weight of explosive they can deliver on a target. It 
will be capable, that is to say, of closing to decisive range of 
its target. That, it must be remembered, is an important 
quality, since accuracy of aim, of any weapon, inevitably falls 
off with increase of range. The V-2 rockets which were used 
by the Germans for the attack on London in 1944 and 1945 
had an accuracy of the order of four miles from the centre 
of their point of aim, and it is not very likely that much 
improvement on that figure can be achieved in the future. 
Their range was under 300 miles, and though the future 
developments may well multiply that by 10, the mean error 
will also be multiplied by the same factor. A rocket fired 
across the Atlantic could not be relied on to arrive within some 
forty miles of its bullseye—more than enough to miss the 
largest of American cities. Clearly the ship-borne air force 
which could approach well within the 300 miles with which 
the Germans were satisfied, would be at a great advantage as 
compared with its land-based opponent, both in its offensive 
and defensive qualities. 

The most efficient types of aircraft can nowadays be 
operated from the decks of carriers. Even six years ago 
American twin-engined medium bombers took off from the 
deck of an aircraft carrier to bomb Tokio for the first time, 
and since that date not only have carriers increased in size 
but various forms of “‘ assisted take-off ’’ have been developed. 
Photographs of the latest jet-propelled fighter taking off from 
a carrier’s deck and landing on again have appeared in the 
popular press. There is no question nowadays of ship-borne 
aircraft being in any way inferior in performance, armament 
or any other fighting quality to those which operate from land 
bases. The ship-borne air force is also at a great advantage 
in the matter of mobility ; for that quality confers the power 
of rapid concentration for attack as well as the equally rapid 
dispersal for defence which is demanded by the possibility of 
atomic attack. Even if it be true—which the present writer 
is not prepared to admit, though it is strongly maintained in 
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many quarters—that the best defence against the threatened 
attack of ali the new weapons which are being evolved under 
the inspiration of the devil to-day is the threat of air attack 
on the territory of the enemy, then it is at least maintainable 
that the first line of defence should be not a fast land-based 
bomber force but a great development of the carrier-based 
air forces. 

It was such a force—acting in conjunction, of course, with 
balanced forces of the other arms—which carried the allied 
arms to victory over Japan even across the vast empty areas 
of the Pacific. It is on such a force that Admiral Nimitz, 
the victorious Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleets 
during the war, has urged his Government, in a report rendered 
to the American Secretary of the Navy when he relinquished 
the post of Chief of Naval Operations in Washington at the 
end of last year, to rely in the future organisation of the 
defence forces of the United States. Such a force is needed 
in any case by the British Navy for the maintenance of vital 
sea communications in any future war. Such a force, in short, 
will be needed in any operation which it falls to British arms 
to carry out in the future. The great lesson of the late war 
was that in collaboration between the various arms lay the 
secret of victory rather than in reliance on this arm or that as 
being omnipotent. It surely behoves us to bear that great 
lesson in mind when settling the future organisation of our 
fighting forces and not once again to ignore the teachings of 
history, impressed on us afresh so painfully within our 
recent recollection. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 


INFLATIONARY PARADOX 


In medieval days of old 

Men sought to turn dross into gold. 
To-day our socialistic boss 

Succeeds in turning gold to dross. 


J. F.R. 


THE PROFESSIONS UNDER SOCIALISM 


In a broadcast in February on “Ideas and Beliefs of the 
Victorians,” Professor E. L. Woodward described the pro- 
fessional class as being “‘ perhaps the most important new 
social phenomenon of the age.”’ It was fully time that this 
was said, and said authoritatively. A great deal has been 
written on the social history of the Victorian Age, but most 
of it deals with those people who formed “ society ” in the 
old, narrow sense or with the mass of the very poor and very 
humble. It is almost entirely to novels, and especially to 
Trollope’s novels, that we owe our knowledge of the life of 
the professional classes: the historians have done little 
for us. 

The recent series of broadcasts, to which Professor Wood- 
ward was a contributor, covered nearly every aspect of the 
Victorian Age : it was full of insight and interest. The author 
of this article, who has criticised the B.B.C. on other occasions, 
must all the more readily offer his congratulations on this, 
One of the few Victorian characteristics which was perhaps 
insufficiently emphasised was the insistence on objective 
educational standards as proved by examinations. The 
election to an Oriel fellowship in the ’thirties and ’forties was 
almost a national event. It was the talk of all Oxford: 
when the news was conveyed to the home of the new fellow 
there was widespread rejoicing, the church bells were rung, 
the least literate of the villagers felt a personal share in the 
triumph of “ Mr. John” or “ Mr. Dick.” There was very 
little said in those days about examinations not being a fair 
test. “‘ Who takes the lead in this country ? ” asked Robert 
Lowe. ‘‘ Those who in early life have shone in contests and 
examinations.” Macaulay, of course, left his testimony to 
the examination system. ‘‘ Whatever be the language, 
whatever be the science, which it is in any age or country the 
fashion to teach, those who become the greatest proficients 
in those languages or those sciences will generally be the flower 
of our youth, the most acute, the most industrious, the most 
ambitious of honourable distinction.”” When the Victorians 
wished to reform an institution they usually began by insti- 
tuting or improving its examination system. They did that 
with the universities, they did it with the Civil Service. 
Now, it is perfectly true that there are qualities which can 
scarcely be discerned in examinations. On the other hand, 
a man who takes a high place in a competitive examination is 
likely to possess an aptitude for hard work and is certain— 
ipso facto—to possess very considerable stores of knowledge 
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and the training to use it. It is a remarkable experience to 
read the leader in a mid-Victorian newspaper and to compare 
it with the average leader in an English newspaper to-day. 
The former was usually written by an educated man for an 
educated and critical audience. The writer had to let his 
argument emerge from the facts which he used: he had to 
prove his case as though he were addressing a slightly hostile 
jury. Most editorials in daily newspapers to-day make no 
retence to studied argument : they are a series of appeals, 
exhortations, written in the manner of a child of twelve 
giving instructions to a child of nine. What journalists 
to-day possess a quarter of the information, the trained 
intelligence, of the men who wrote for the Pall Mall Gazette 
in the ’sixties, such men as Fitzjames Stephen and Charles 
Bowen ? Who, it may be asked, would read them if they 
did ? 

Without going into comparisons at this stage we may note 
the point so far made, the Victorian insistence on examinations 
as a method of training and discovering talent. The Com- 
mission on the University of Oxford reported in 1852 that 
“examinations have become the chief instrument not only 
for testing the proficiency of the students but for stimulating 
and directing the industry of the place. The general effect 
has been exceedingly beneficial.”” The Northcote-Trevelyan 
Report of 1854 which led to the first introduction of com- 
petitive examination for the Civil Service is well enough 
known, but it had been preceded in 1839-40 by the institution 
of examinations by the Society of Apothecaries and in 1850 
by certificate examinations for officers of the Merchant Navy. 
The days of the apprentice were over. The new type of 
professional man was one who had qualified by taking a 
professional examination and, as time went on, probably one 
who had received his theoretical training at a university. 
Cambridge began to train engineers in 1875 and teachers in 
1879: it was not until 1907 and r919 that Oxford followed. 
To-day the situation as regards training and examination 
varies from one profession to another. In medicine, the 
essential qualification is that given by the universities: for 
admission to the Bar it is the examination conducted by the 
Council of Legal Education, although most barristers have 
taken a degree in Law or some other subject ; newer pro- 
fessions, such as that of estate management, are still 
comparatively ill-provided with theoretical university 
training. 

But, of course, the professions did not develop in the 
Igth century simply as an adjunct to the educational system 
or as a result of the passion for examinations. Education and 
examination shaped their development but their origin or 
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their growth was to be traced to the needs of the time, and the 
increasing facilities available for supplying those needs. 
Interest in social reform and, later, in imperial expansion, led 
to the increase in the number of “‘ specialists ’’ dealing with 
these questions, poor law officers and commissioners, factory 
and mine inspectors, colonial administrators, lawyers and 
doctors. New techniques, as in dentistry, created the need 
for a large class of practitioners who could use them for the 
benefit of the public. The development of the industrial 
revolution resulted in the rise, first of all, of the profession of 
the engineer. The Institution of Civil Engineers was founded 
in 1818, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 1847, the 
Institution of Naval Architects in 1860, the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers in 1871. As industry developed, ancillary 
professions grew in importance. Accountancy first attained 
professional status in Scotland, where the Edinburgh Society 
of Accountants was founded in 1854, the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales following in 1870. The 
rapid increase in limited liability companies and such legis- 
lation as the Bankruptcy Acts led to a steady development 
in what has now become one of the largest of the professions. 
Patent-agents, public secretaries and the almost innumerable 
varieties of scientific technician were further results of the 
development of science, industry and a more complex financial 
organisation ; as the teachers were the result of the demand 
for national education which we usually date from Forster’s 
Act of 1870. Behind the newer professions the older ones 
continued to exercise vast influence. From the religious 
revival at the beginning of the 19th century to the secularist 
phase at the end the clergy were probably the most influential 
of all professional men. No English clergyman to-day, of 
any denomination, exercises the influence possessed in their 
day by such men as Simeon, Keble, Newman, Manning, 
Kingsley, Maurice, Spurgeon, Hugh Price Hughes. And 
from the time of Eldon to the time of F. E. Smith the Bar 
offered to the impecunious young man of talent and ambition 
the readiest way to the Cabinet. It would be an interesting 
task to see what proportion of 19th century Cabinet Ministers 
were men who had been practising barristers. It might, ata 
guess, be as high as a quarter and it would include such very 
notable statesmen as Harcourt and Gathorne-Hardy. It is 
worth while observing, also, that the Lord Chancellor in those 
days—a Brougham, a Westbury, a Selborne or a Cairns— 
was usually a more important political figure than he is 
to-day. 

The professions grew, then, with and out of the growth of 
society. Usually upon their own initiative but in some 
instances through the pressure of public opinion acting 
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through Parliament they sought to ensure professional 
competence by training and examination. At the same time 
they began to work out a code of conduct in relation to their 
individual members and their clients or patients. In some 
instances rules of professional conduct had existed long before 
rules for examinations. The obligation of a barrister, robed 
and in court to accept a dock-brief, is no doubt the ancestor 
of the present rule that a barrister is bound to accept any 
brief in the courts where he professes to practice, at a proper 


. professional fee. In some professions, such as that of the 


architect, very stringent rules have been laid down against the 
acceptance of indirect remuneration. In others, as in that of 
medicine, the governing body, the General Medical Council, 
is entitled to suspend or remove from the register for reasons, 
such as adultery with a patient, which cannot be the subject 
of a criminal prosecution. Nearly every profession has its 
injunctions against improper advertisement ; on the very 
good ground that a patient might be induced to seek the 
services of a particular professional man by the amount of 
capital he was prepared to spend in advertising and not by the 
quality of his professional attainments. It is only very 
recently that a barrister has been allowed to describe himself 
as such in a telephone directory and even now, if he went so 
far as to have his name put in in heavy type, he would be 
almost certain to hear from the Bar Council. 

The process which we have so far been describing is very 
far from complete. The tendency still is for more and more 
occupations to become professionalised, either as a result of 
the development of new techniques, as in the case of aero- 
nautical engineers, or through the pressure of social needs, as 
in the cases of probation officers and almoners. In industry, 
the engineer, the chartered accountant, the chartered secretary 
are now followed by the personnel manager. And, increasingly, 
the universities are showing themselves ready to afford the 
theoretical professional training which is needed, even though 
the professions insist also on practical training and on holding 
their own qualifying examinations. 

If this were the only contemporary development the 
professions would have little to fear and could go on with 
the task of making their contributions to the welfare of 
society. But it isnot. A far more significant and a sinister 
development is the intervention of the State. It is not, of 
course, a new thing. The State has long intervened, and very 
properly intervened, in support of professional qualifications 
and the observance of professional standards. It has also had 
one profession —the Civil Service—under its control and a great 
part of another, the teaching profession, under its control or 
under that of local authorities. A good deal can be learnt 
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from this second instance about the effect of State control 
upon a profession. 

Why are the teachers in elementary and secondary schools, 
despite their great numbers and their position, of compara- 
tively little influence ? The answer surely is this: that the 
power of those members of a profession who are in Government 
service is determined by the line taken by members of the same 
profession who are not in Government service. A professional 
minority in the service of the State or of a local authority is 
protected and supported by the majority outside. The doctor 
in State service is so protected and supported; but the 
elementary teacher is not, because there is no one outside to 
support him. The second lesson is that when the State 
acquires absolute control of a profession or of part of a 
profession it can use its power to alter the qualifications for 
entry. All it has to do is to proclaim that there is an 
“emergency ” and that the “‘ emergency ”’ demands the rapid 
creation of more members of that profession, even if they are 
individually less highly qualified. That is exactly what has 
happened to the teaching profession. It has been, in the trade 
union phrase, “ diluted” to an appalling extent. And this 
has been done chiefly for political reasons. The raising of the 
school-leaving age when there was no prospect of either 
adequate buildings or of adequate teaching staffs was a false, 
and a deliberately false, move. It is likely to strike a blow at 
English education from which it may take a quarter of a century 
to recover ; if it ever does recover. The third warning to be 
drawn is that the State, when it has control over a profession, 
is not only likely to regulate entry in order to keep political 
promises, but will tend to put upon the members of that 
profession whom it employs a vast mass of non-professional 
duties. Ask any keen and conscientious teacher in an 
elementary or secondary school to-day what his or her worst 
complaint is. It will not be the shortage of accommodation, 
bad as that is: it will not be the fact that hardly won pro- 
fessional qualifications are now rated at a discount: it will 
not even be the fact that so many children who cannot derive 
any good from the process are being kept at school too long: 
it will, almost certainly, be the fact that the teacher is allowed 
to spend less and less time in teaching, and is bound to spend 
more and more time acting as a nursemaid. In other words, 
the trained professional is compelled—in the administration 
of free milk and school meals, for instance-—to do what 
someone else (presumably the mothers of the children) ought 
to do; and is obliged to neglect the work which he has been 
trained to do—that is, to teach. Quite apart from any 
questions of political or other prejudice the doctors may well 
fight shy of embodiment in a State service when they see what 
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control by the State or the local authorities has done to the 
teaching profession. 

But the future of the professions cannot be considered 
apart from political prejudices. The professions are under 
attack to-day because they represent one of the last barriers 
against the omnipotent State. Partly, it is a matter of pure 
class feeling. ‘“‘If it is needful,” said Babeuf, “let all 
civilisation perish, provided that we obtain real equality.” 
Now, there cannot be real or absolute equality between a man 
who has undergone a long, rigorous and expensive course of 
training and, let us say, an unskilled labourer. But in a world 
which has been taught to worship the unlovely figure of the 
Common Man, the Uncommon Man—the man, that is, who 
has learnt a special professional technique—must somehow 
be lowered. All the more is this so when the professional man 
refuses to bow the knee before the Zeitgeist of the day, to 
worship at the Socialist shrine. The Socialists had once great 
hopes of winning the support of the professional classes, the 
“ intellectuals.’’ They did win the support of some, a minority, 
though a noisy minority. The trend of the university vote, 
however, showed quite clearly that most professional men and 
women were against them. The answer to that was simple : 
abolish the university vote. ‘‘ The plain fact is,’”’ said the 
New Statesman, “‘ that no one even sympathetic to Socialism 
has held a university seat since 1918.’’ That is one plain fact, 
the other is the Socialist repugnance at such a state of 
things. 

Even so, there is more to this aspect of the question than 
class prejudice and class hatred : there is a conflict of loyalties. 
The loyalty of a professional man is twofold : to his profession 
and to the particular member of the public he is dealing with 
as a client or a patient. He has, if he is not in State employ- 
ment, no other obligations to the State than those of an 
ordinary subject of the Crown. To the Socialist mind this 
by-passing of the State is in the extreme distasteful. It seeks 
a position in relation to the professional man in which it can 
compel him to give it, and not his profession or his patient, 
first place. In order to acquire that position it is prepared to 
break down the very delicate balance of loyalties which it was 
the work of the 19th century to develop and co-ordinate. 
Even when this is not done deliberately it is done in the 
foolish expectation that the ethics and tradition of a profession 
can be upset without injury to the layman who uses the 
services of that profession. 

The Socialist assault on the professions takes and will take 
various forms. Some it can simply leave to starve on fixed 
incomes in a time of rising wages and rising prices. The clergy, 
so many of whom have to try to live decently and generously 
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on less than an unskilled labourer receives to-day, can be left 
to the effects of that policy. Where a professional man is 
attached to an industry that industry can be nationalised and 
he becomes, directly or indirectly, a servant of the State, 
He will probably be cajoled and buttered up at first, as 
happened to the mine managers: but in the end the axe 
will fall. 

The doctors presented a more difficult problem. The 
nationalisation of a particular industry could not affect them: 
they must themselves be nationalised. The root of the present 
trouble is that the doctors do not trust the Socialist Govern- 
ment, either as a body or as individuals; and the main 
reason why they do not trust them is that they know perfectly 
well the ultimate Socialist objective, a full-time State medical 
service, destructive alike to professional ethics and professional 
opportunity. They appreciate that the present half-measure 
is merely intended to be the thin edge of the wedge. Fortu- 
nately, they are a proud and wealthy profession—fortunately 
for us. They have so far been able to look after themselves ; 
fortunately again, since they have received scandalously little 
effective support from the Opposition. If they succumb, the 
next profession to be attacked will almost certainly be the 
Bar. The cry of a “ free legal service ”’ will be raised and, in 
any event, the facilities for free litigation by so-called “ poor 
persons ” will be extended. In England, where the Bench is 
drawn from the Bar, its tone and outlook are formed by its 
experience there. A free Bar means a free Bench. A State- 
controlled Bar means—not necessarily at once, but after a few 
years—a State-controlled Bench. A State-controlled Bench 
means that reasonable freedom will be irrecoverable in 
England for generations. 

It is time that the slavish adulation of the “ workers ”’ was 
interrupted to point out that in the last century of our 
history it is primarily the professional man on whom society 
has come to depend.* What the Socialists are striking at, in 
rage or in ignorance, is a system which has not merely grown 
up by a long process of trial and error, but a system which 
has in it great possibilities of growth for the future. By the 
conditions of their own philosophy, however, they are obliged 
to strike at it, for it is based on a code and a tradition which 


* Ore of the best and most recent books on the development of pro- 
fessional organisation is The Professions, by A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. 
Wilson (Oxford, 1933), to which the writer of this article is indebted for 
information. An interesting book on its period was H. W. Thomson’s The 
Choice of a Profession: a concise account and comparative review of the 
English Professions (1857). The conflict between the professions and 
Socialism was forecast by Walter Besant in a paper, ‘‘ The Upward Pressure,” 
written in 1893 and published in As We Are and As We May Be (1903). 
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they cannot accept. It represents a challenge to them because 
it is the one great social bloc they have not yet swallowed ; 
and no doubt they hope for victory, trusting in the fact that 
professional men in England do not go on strike—not even 
unofficially. The Socialists, that is, will seek to make use of 
the very characteristic of devotion to the interests of the 
patient or the client which their triumph would destroy. 
ce Te 


UNO 


What point have we reached about the United Nations 
now? What is that point after the Colonial Secretary’s 
telling us about the extreme partiality with which these things 
have been done? At the time of the last Debate we had on 
Palestine, I ventured to suggest that there had been some 
“log-rolling ’’ and horse-coping, and that really the United 
Nations results were not such as it was possible for anyone 
accustomed to decent methods of government by discussion 
to treat with respect. At that time such a view was rather 
howled down. But now the Colonial Secretary has been 
saying very much the same thing. I can give hon. Members 
a list of American papers in which the whole thing is written 
ae 

Do not think that I can be scored off by being asked : 
“What would you do better?’ Iam not in a position where 
I can possibly say that I would do better. I am in a position 
where I am entitled to try to show what the faults are, especi- 
ally when I remember the Right Hon. Gentleman’s almost 
joyousness or relief, at least, on the last occasion, although 
I do not think he is so nearly joyful, so relieved, now. If 
Imperialism means an external power acting in accordance 
with its own political and strategic fears or hopes—and that 
is what the Right Hon. Gentleman has attributed this decision 
to, both here and in America—in disregard of the evil effects 
which may happen to the natives of the country concerned, 
then the Imperialism that came from strength was nothing 
in effect of human misery compared to the Imperialism which 
we are now seeing here coming from weakness. 


Mr. Pickthorn, in the House of Commons March 10, 1948. 
[Official Report.] 


CARTAGO: A COLOMBIAN CROSS-ROADS 


FLAMING sunshine in an open plaza, pools of dark shade 
under broad coloured eaves, an occasional vista of a straight 
white street, ending in a squat church tower—such are details 
by which the cheerful Colombian township of Cartago stands 
out in the memory. To the north, low spurs of the dusty 
Cordillera bind the horizon ; ‘to the south extends the level 
billiard table of Colombia’s famous Valley of the Cauca, 
“El Valle,” as it is generally called; flat as the proverbial 
pancake, it gives an impression of infinity ; green as English 
countryside, it is dotted here and there by serenely grazing 
cattle. The Valley is about 150 miles long by 15 or 20 
broad ; 3,000 feet above sea level, it unrolls its exuberant 
fertility from business-like Pereira, famous for glass-products, 
to progressive Cali and the ecclesiastical city of patrician 
Popayan. 

On the outskirts of Cartago the white dusty “ carretera” 
(road), straight as an arrow, is bordered on either side by a 
broad expanse of grass, behind which a thick undisciplined 
hedge of brambles and blackberry bushes contributes an 
authentic British touch to tropical landscape. The broad 
leaves of banana trees protect the tired “ campesino” 
(countryman) from the scorching mid-day heat, while here 
and there pink star-shaped blooms of the tall San Joaquin 
and massed clumps of bougainvillea make bright splashes of 
colour against the dusty green of giant cacti and feathery 
bamboos. Occasional white-washed “ ranchitos ”’ (cottages) 
with dry thatched roofs and ‘“‘ copas de oro”’ (golden cups) 
hanging from the eaves line the dusty “ carretera,’’ while 
gay little gardens, bright with gardenias, geraniums, 
“claveles ’’ and poinsettia bushes enrich the dusty soil with 
colours recalling Joseph’s famous coat. A by-path leads 
across smooth green meadows, where _ bronze-skinned 
“campesinos ”’ are dancing on soft grass to the strains of a 
portable gramophone ; in the hot still air the Douglas plane 
swoops down like a great hawk on Cartago’s little airport, 
standing at some distance from the town like a doll’s house 
in the centre of the wide level plain. 

Cartago is the plane stop for the giddy mountain city of 
Manigales, capital of the department of Caldas, and also the 
junction of three railway lines, one running north to Medellin 
on the side of the River Cauca, another climbing up a stee 
ravine to Manigales, and a third striking southwards to Cali. 
In Cartago’s cool Mariscal Robledo hotel the heated traveller 
can wash off the journey’s dust by a plunge into the little 
al fresco “‘ piscina’’ (swimming pool) or retire to a clean 


bedroom from which “ Flit” excludes every inquisitive 
““mosca,”” mosquito and “ zancudo.” An external spiral 
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stairway, dividing the hotel into two parts, winds down to a 
clean flagged patio where one can bask in the sun or sit in the 
shade at the side, sucking Coca-Cola through a long straw. 
Here at Christmas and New Year the population of Cartago 
dances in the open air most of the day and all the night, and 
the patio is so congested with sandwiched couples doing 
“la cubana”’ or “el bolero”’ that non-dancers are quite 
crowded off. On top of a conical thatch-roofed summer 
house an enigmatic ‘‘ chulo”’ (raven) flaps his wings, while a 
musical box plays rhythmic Latin-American dance tunes in 
the open air. A long red-tiled ‘“‘ comedor ”’ (dining room) is 
flanked by a dark cedar wood balustrade overlooking a grass 
plot where blue and white water-lilies in a small pool wink 
at one in the sunshine, and pink roses clamber over an arched 
stone bridge. Food is plentiful and well served by smiling 
white-coated ‘‘ camereros’”’ (waiters). Particularly good is 
the fruit, from thick slabs of juicy pifia (pineapple) to slices 
of “ papaya ” and the inevitable ‘‘ naranja.’’ Such a hotel— 
this one is named after Don Jorge Robledo, ruler of the pro- 
vince of Popayan, who in 1540 founded Cartago—is a concrete 
denial of the theory that Colombia is a backward country. 
Not far from “‘ El Mariscal Robledo”’ stands the long 
white-washed parish church of San Jorge, flanking the broad 
central plaza. The interior is heavily panelled with the dark 
polished wood of the “‘ aguacatillo’’ tree. The heavy doors, 
the curved ceilings above small side chapels, the altars and 
tall candlesticks on them, the square pulpit, and a smooth 
crucifix bearing the drooping figure of Christ—all are made of 
dark polished wood—form a striking contrast to the usual 
time-worn colours of Colombia’s baroque churches. More 
characteristic of Colombia are the less sophisticated church 
of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, with its stocky white pillars 
and its creamy decorative facade overlooking a small leafy 
plaza, and the spacious church of San Francisco, with its 
short tower and arching green ceiling. Here, under a heavily 


gilded arch at the side of the gilt-decorated high altar, a 


large crucifix, with two figures at the foot, is set against a 
dark red background, while over the altar, in a deep recess, 
hangs a picture of the Virgin and the Child. Except for the 
droning of a priest’s voice saying mass before a side altar 
and the occasional tinkle of a bell, the cool church is quiet as 
a tomb, and one can slip back peacefully into the 16th century 
when Spanish conquistadores founded these white colonial 
churches in the newly discovered land of New Granada. 

A striking example of this colonial architecture is afforded 
by the long low House of the Viceroys, said to be one of the 
oldest in Colombia. Its soft yellow facade, decorated with 
carved wooden balconies, overlooks a narrow by-street. .A 
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deep doorway, overshadowed by a richly sculptured coat of 
arms, leads to a disused patio, crowded with lumber and 
. obsolete furniture. The large rooms opening from the patio 
are empty, and over this once beautiful house, where decay 
* and dilapidation are now all too evident, a sense of departed 
greatness now hangs. 

Almost with relief one turns into a commonplace drab 
café at the corner of the central plaza, where sun-bronzed 
“mestizos ’’’ wearing loose cotton suits, striped collarless 
shirts and high-crowned broad-brimmed straw hats, are 
lounging in the sunshine, a half-smoked “ cigarrillo”’ or 
“puro’”’ hanging between their thick lips. Inside the café, 
seated on a tiger-skin-lined chair, one nibbles “ Leche” 
biscuits and sips the inevitable cup of “ tinto ”’ (black coffee), 
as one listens to noisy rhythmic tunes from a mechanical 
piano. “ Otro?” (another ?) demands the unshaven waiter 
behind the counter. “Si, con mucho gusto” (“ Yes, with 
much pleasure ’’), is the invariable response ; and the second 
“ tinto ’’ is followed by “ una copita de Ron (Rum) de Caldas,” 
for which, as for coffee, this district is justly famed. 


PHILIP ROBINSON. 


OUR SITUATION 


I can no longer be sure that such moderation of language 
ought even to be attempted. Because we are now confronted 
with a situation which is due, not wholly to Right Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, but which, as it now stands, is very 
largely indeed due to Right Hon. Gentlemen opposite, both 
since they have been in office—and they have had the powers 
and pleasures and perquisites of office for two and a half 
years now—and also, as the Hon. Member for Gravesend has 
reminded us, for a long time before they were in office. They 
then did everything that men not in office could do to prepare 
the situation with which we are now confronted. 


Mr. Pickthorn, in the House of Commons, March ro, 1948. 
[Official Report. 
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BUCKLERSBURY 


BUCKLERSBURY is a narrow lane running from Cheapside to 
Walbrook, and before the Fire of 1666, following which it 
was widened, was so narrow that the houses on either side 
almost touched. When first heard of it was not even a lane, 
but the mansion, and also the wharf and emporium where 
their goods were landed and stored, of the family of Bokerel, 
numbered among the merchant princes who flocked into 
England from Italy in the wake of William the Norman. 
Even in the previous reign the foreign influx was considerable, 
and London was fast becoming a cosmopolitan city. The 
process continued all through the 12th and 13th centuries 
and the settlers rapidly became assimilated in the population, 
as is attested by the number of foreign names among the 
ruling families. 

The first of the Bokerels of whom we have any record 
was Warine, who appears as witness to a charter of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in 1104. In 1130 there is reference to Thomas, 
son of Odo Bokerel, William Bokerel and Geoffrey Bokerel, 
who was a joint sheriff. Andrew Bokerel was sheriff of 
London in 1172-74. In 1182 this Andrew went on pilgrimage, 
during which he died. He left two sons, Andrew and Thomas, 
and Matthew Paris credits him with another, whom he calls 
Walter, but was more probably William, who had been 
exiled from the City. In 1244 the King accused the citizens 
of having unlawfully allowed him to return and demanded 
a penalty of 1,500 marks, and although they pleaded that 
the King had consented on receiving a present from Walter’s 
brother Andrew, they were compelled to pay. 

Andrew Bokerel was alderman of Cripplegate Ward and 
Mayor of London for five years, from 1231 to 1237. He 
apparently died childless, for he was succeeded by his nephew 
Thomas, whose daughter Alice married Johu de Aspale. 
Their son Roger sold the house to Roger Beyvin in 1276 for 
300 marks and in 1278 Beyvin bequeathed the tenement 
called Bokerelesbere to his daughters Sabina and Isabella. 
Sabina sold her share to Isabella in 1293, and in 1339 the 
premises were leased to the great Italian financial firm of 
the Bardi by the then owner, Sir Walter de Chesthunt, who 
was also living there, for in 1340 he is recorded as signing 
an agreement at the house. In 1366 his son of the same 
name let it to John Donat, a Lombard grocer, and finally 
bequeathed it to the hospital of St. .Thomas of Acon in 
Cheapside. This bequest led to many disputes, and the 
hospital only recovered it in 1438 by payment of 300 marks 
to the remaining trustee, the same sum that Roger Beyvin 
had paid to Roger de Aspale more than a century earlier. 

In early times the Walbrook was navigable as far as the 
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neighbourhood of the Mansion House, so causing the streets 
to branch off from there in every direction, as they still do, 
and imported goods were brought into the port of Dowgate 
and landed at the wharves on the banks of the stream, 
Among these, Bucklersbury was one of the largest properties, 
with its great gates where is now Barge Yard, another gate 
on the street of Walbrook and a postern leading into Budge 
Row. Just near the front gates there was a bridge crossi 
the Walbrook which four houses, among them Boklersbury, 
had the duty of keeping in repair, as reported by an inquisition 
held in 1291. A stone wall separated the house from the 
church of St. Stephen when that church stood in Walbrook 
opposite to its present position. 

In course of time the Walbrook became choked, a nuisance 
and an obstacle to traffic, and in spite of many efforts to 
clear it some parts had to be covered over in the 14th century, 
So, in 1343, we hear for the first time of the highway called 
Bucklersbury. After such a change it seems to have been 
considered necessary to rename the old house, and we meet 
it as the Barge first in 1414. At the Reformation it was 
seized by the Crown and sold to Thomas Alsope, an apothecary 
who cut it up into several smaller tenements, and in 1558 
we hear of Henry Mynge. grocer, occupying one called the 
Angel and four more grocers occupying others. The modern 
name “‘ Barge Yard ”’ first appears in 1640, when the grocers 
seem to have used it to store their “‘ empties,” for in that 
_ year the parish accounts of St. Stephen, Walbrook, recording 
the reception of a foundling, contain, “‘ paid and spent on 
the gossips, at the christening of Stephen Oylbut, found in 
Barge Yard upon an Oyle Butt, 3s. 6d.” In the early roth 
century it was the wholesale stationery warehouse of Sir 
John Key, alderman of Dowgate Ward, and in 1830 Lord 
Mayor and Master of the Stationers’ Company. Stow tells 
us that the Barge was a great stone building, parts of which 
were still standing in his time. 

Opposite the Barge, on the north side of the street, was 
another notable house, known as Servats Tower. It was 
built by William Servat, alderman of Walbrook Ward, who, 
in 1305, obtained licence to build and crenellate a tower 
beyond the gate of his dwelling house. In 1318 the King 
held it as the gift of Anthony Pessaigne of Genoa, and 
granted it for life to his Queen Isabella. Edward III, in 1344, 
made it his exchange of money, and in 1358 granted it to 
the chapel of St. Stephen at Westminster. It was then 
leased to William Holbech, a draper, who, in his will dated 
1365, refers to it by the name of “ Survetistour.’”’ The next 
to hire it were the Company of Grocers in 1398 at 33s. 4d. 
a year for the purpose of storing their weights and measures, 
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their plate, and the ornaments and vestments appertaining 
to their chapel in the church of St. Antholin in Budge Row. 
Here they remained until in 1428 they built their own hall 
on its present site. A curious tale of this tower, which he 
calls Cornettes Tower, is told by Stow, who says that a few 
years before he wrote it was taken down by one Buckle, a 
grocer, in order to build a timber house in its place, but he 
pulled it down so greedily that part of it fell on him and 
bruised him so sorely that his life was shortened, and another 
married his widow and completed the work. 

Although the name of Bokerel had died out long before 
the Walbrook was paved over, it was they who gave Bucklers- 
bury not only its name but its character, for they were among 
the earliest of the Grocers, who afterwards occupied the street. 
Under their name of pepperers the Grocers were included in 
the “ adulterine’”’ guilds who, in 1180, were ordered to pay 
an annual fine of sixteen marks to the King, and it was 
doubtless the inclusion of such leading traders as the Bokerels 
that induced them to settle in the neighbourhood. 

Of the appearance of Bucklersbury during the middle 
ages, an idea may be gathered from the specification of a house 
built in 1405 on a site in the street belonging to the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, on the south side, west of the 
Barge. The hall had no rooms above it, but a high peaked 
roof. On one side of it was a ‘‘ tresaunce,” or corridor full 
of windows, and on another side an oriel with a step to give 
light to the pantry and buttery. At the east end of the 
hall were the stable, coalhouse and woodhouse, and there is 
mention of a parlour with two bay windows, a great cellar, 
a warehouse, a shop, a “ sotelhous”’ where the drugs were 
concocted, a garret and an alley. 

A branch of the Grocers were the Apothecaries, who in 
after times occupied so much of the street and so impregnated 
it with their smells that they became practically identified 
with it, especially after they broke away from the parent 
company and obtained their own charter of incorporation in 
1615. The first resident we hear’ of under that description 
was much earlier, one Thomas de Walden, in 1361. The 
Apothecaries were the importers and compounders of drugs 
and made the fashionable “ simples,’ waters distilled from 
medicinal herbs. Thus, in Dekker’s Westward Hoe, 1607, 
Mistress Wafer says: ‘‘ Run into Bucklersbury, for two 
ounces of dragon-water, some spermaceti and treacle,” and 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor Falstaff speaks to Mistress 
Ford of “ lisping hawthorn buds’ who come like women in 
men’s apparel and smell “like Bucklersbury in simple-time.”’ 

Two famous names are connected with Bucklersbury, 
Sir Thomas More and Shakespeare. The former went to live 
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there after his marriage, and Margaret Roper and his other 
children were born there. At the Red Lion in Bucklersbury 
lived John Sadler and Richard Quiney, in partnership as 
grocers and druggists. Both their fathers were friends of 
Shakespeare, and Richard Quiney’s brother Thomas married 
his younger daughter Judith. Shakespeare must therefore 
have been familiar with the street. A less reputable inhabitant 
was one Mylner, who, although a grocer by trade, was also 
farmer of “ the devotion and brotherhood belonging to God 
and St. Antony” in the province of York, or otherwise 
collector of elms in that part of the Kingdom for the hospital 
of St. Anthony in Threadneedle Street. Out of his collections 
he had to pay £98 a year to the hospital and keep the balance, 
and it must have been a lucrative office, for another man 
offered Thomas Cromwell {20 to get it for him. The State 
Papers contain an account of a trick he played on the simple 
people of Kimbolton, and in 1543 his former servant accused 
him of counterfeiting coin. This man lived at a house called 
the Harp. Other houses mentioned are the White Bear 
and the Christopher, which had been left to the church of 
St. Stephen Walbrook for the performance of an obit. The 
house next west of Barge Yard was called the Cat and Fiddle, 
a name often repeated in the City streets. 

A prominent grocer who lived in Bucklersbury in the 
15th century was Sir Richard Lee, alderman of Walbrook 
Ward and Mayor in 1460 and 1469, and a notable resident 
in the 17th century was William Underwood, alderman first 
of Bishopsgate and then of Queenhithe, whose death is noticed 
in Smith’s Obituary in 1657. He was a grocer who sold 
tobacco when the weed was regarded as a valuable drug 
that would cure almost anything. In the Civil War, 
Underwood had been sergeant-major of the Blue Regiment 
of the trained bands. We hear of only one tavern in the 
street, the Fountain, on the north side, with another entrance 
to the Stocks Market. It may be the one referred to by Smith 
under date April 14, 1639: ‘‘ Thos. Houff, Bucklers Bury 
(that sold the nappy Ale), died.”’ It was still there in 1710, 
when the registers of St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, give the 
landlord’s name as Rogers. 

Notwithstanding its one-time importance, Bucklersbury, 
like many another back street in the City of London, has 
degenerated into a dull and dingy place, and, with Queen 
Victoria Street cutting it in half and its eastern end laid 
bare by a bomb, its only interest resides in its ancient history. 
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GERMAN PRISONERS 


EverY Wednesday evening at seven o’clock they arrived on 
the doorstep. They must have thought it worth their while 
to come, for except through illness, they never failed to turn 
up, walking half-an-hour from the camp in any weather, 
and staying till the last possible moment. Regulations com- 
pelled them to be in by ten. 

In one respect they resembled the British Tommy. They 
were always immaculate, hair brushed, boots clean, clothes 
pressed, and a general air of spit and polish. Considering the 
difficulties of their life, this did them credit. 

They were entertained with coffee and conversation, 
cigarettes and what rations could be scraped together. Six 
of them came regularly, five Roman Catholics, one Protestant. 
They were, with one exception, young men in the twenties 
who had been called up from school or college, and had never 
known civilian life. The exception was Kurt, a man about 
forty who had been in a Government office in Berlin. There 
were two Alfreds who came from Nuremberg, Carl from 
Leipzig, Stix from Czechoslovakia and Joseph from the Rhine. 

Joseph had been training as an aeronautical engineer, 
“But that is now forbidden.”” So he wished to become an 
architect. It had been arranged for him to go for a six weeks’ 
course to Cambridge University. He had a brilliant mind, 
and an endless flow of conversation, but took a serious view 
of life. He was interested in most things, and wrote up articles 
on local history for the camp magazine, knowing more about 
the town than the inhabitants. Joseph was a pinioned 
eagle; with an eager mind and questing spirit, he was 
doomed to spend his time working on the land, which he hated. 

Stix was a boy of different calibre. Young, gay and good- 
looking, he had been two years in America and had acquired 
the American outlook. He wanted to enjoy life. He devoured 
magazines and loved the cinema. 

Carl spoke excellent English, and favoured the British. 
“We are alike in many ways, we should stick together.” 

The two Alfreds were shy, sad and quiet. Kurt, also very 
quiet, spoke little English, but seemed to enjoy the evening. 

At first they were rather reserved, but described the camp 
life. Roll call at seven, a breakfast of porridge, nothing else 
to eat or drink; a dixie of meat and bread to take out for 
dinner, hot soup at five when they came back, nothing after 
that. They were paid four shillings a week, with a bonus 
for overtime, but there was a deduction for bad weather 
When they could not work. In the evening they could 
amuse themselves; a few games and a small library 
Were provided ; there was a canteen where they could spend 
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their small earnings. Many of them were musical, some 
painted or-did handwork, some, like Joseph, studied, “‘ But 
there is too much noise, one cannot concentrate.” 

Later they spoke of their homes and their careers. Stix was 
staying in England, ‘“‘ I must work on the land since nothing 
else is permitted, but I have no home, not what you would 
call a home.” His father was a doctor, but as a Sudetan 
German had probably lost everything. Kurt had an old 
mother, but his job had naturally ceased to exist. 

“T suppose I shall sweep the streets,” he said witha 
shrug. The Alfreds also shrugged and said: “ Our parents 
have no money, we have no money, it is all so difficult.” 

Carl, who came from Leipzig, in the Russian Zone, had 
been advised by his father to stay in England, “ For if I go 
back, I shall be taken for the Red Army.” , 

Joseph had not seen his home for eight years. “ My 
Father was a Government official and we lived, ten of us, 
in a big house. But the house is blown up; my father 
killed in Russia, one brother missing, one a prisoner of war, 
my grandparents dead. Now only my mother and little 
sister remain, living in two rooms. The war has damaged 
my mother’s mind. But my uncle, an architect, will help me. 
Only I must work, work, work, day and night, for I will 
never be dependent on any one. It is very important, that§ 
I marry a good wife, and I have told my sister to find me one.” 
At this they all laughed, and Kurt said: “ There are seven 
million surplus women in Germany. They had better parade 
for you.” 

But Joseph said: “ First of all I must make a career.” 
And they all sighed, shaking their heads and saying: ‘ Ten 
years it has been so. We had no youth, we have no future. 
It is terrible.” 

One night the discussion turned on films. Stix loved 
films, but they must be American not British. He gave his 
reasons. ‘“ The British films are about ghosts and dreams, 
or people who live in a hard way of life. The American 
films are dance and music, they take you into another world. 
You can see for a prisoner that is good.” 

Alfred disagreed. ‘‘ American music is not liked m 
Germany. The Germans love good music.” 

Carl and Joseph disapproved of films altogether. This 
was an interesting sidelight ; they could not dissociate films 
from propaganda. “ They are all lies. In a British film the 
Englishman is good, the German bad. In a German film it 
is the other way.” 

“ But many films,” we said, ‘‘ are not propaganda. What 
about Great Expectations ?”’ 

At this Carl exploded. ‘“‘ But that is a terrible film, cruel, 
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frightening. In Germany you could not show it to women 
and children ; they would faint and scream.” 

Remembering the vast horrors of Europe, his audience 
sat in astonished silence. 

“All films are lies,” echoed Carl and Joseph. Joseph 
added: ‘‘ Films are not good art. Good music and real 
theatre are art. In Germany every little village has its 
orchestra, and many have good theatres, but that is not so 
in England.” ° 

When they grew more at home they discussed politics, in 
which all except Stix took a burning interest. To any one 
struggling with the problems of peace, their attitude was 
depressing. They were (apparently) anti-Nazi, but wholly 
against Russia. The clock was back at 1938 ; fear, bitterness 
and suspicions animated them. 

“‘ America,”’ they declared, ‘‘ has all the money and power. 
She must move at once or else it will be too late. Russia 
will swallow the world. Already they are sending back 
prisoners-of-war who are Communists to sow disharmony.” 

We asked what they wished for the future of Germany. 
This little band wished to see a federal Germany after the 
pattern of the United States. “‘ But Russia,” they: said, 
“will never now leave Eastern Germany. If her armies are 
| withdrawn, her influence remains.” 

Joseph added: ‘‘ We must strive for world government, 
but never again government by one party or one nation. 
But I wish I could see in the new German constitution a 
clause which says, ‘ No man need fight again.’ Yet I believe 
in ten years we shall have another war.” 

Of the French he said rather critically, “‘ They are not 
people of a good character. But many of our prisoners are 
settling in France, because they may take up work of any 
kind. In England they may only stay for land work.” 

It was difficult to ascertain what they really thought of the 
British. But once seeing a photograph in a paper with the 
caption ‘‘ Britain re-educates Germany ”’ Joseph unconsciously 
snorted. A snort can convey more than words. It was 
impossible not to feel a twinge of sympathy. 

D. HUMPHREYS. 


GAME OR VERMIN? 
THE RABBIT ANOMALY 


THE general distinction between game and vermin is broad] 
defined, the one being preserved more or less at the expense 
of the other. Not so long ago, the idea that both terms could 
be applied to the same animal would have seemed ridiculous, 
but to-day the rabbit has achieved the unthinkable, and 
suffers all the disadvantages, without the privileges which 
each classification conveys. Legally, rabbits are game, and 
as such, still killed for sport or table. Conventionally—at 
least for the moment—they are proclaimed “‘ Public Enemy 
No. 1,’ good for nothing, suitable only for extermination by 
every means. Thus, they do not enjoy the out-of-season 
truce granted to most game. Nor do they benefit from the 
sportsman’s contempt or the zsthetic sentiment which spares 
many animals which might be dubbed vermin. On the con- 
trary they are “ for it ’’ both ways, and whether their fecundity 
—the main reason for their tenacity—can withstand the 
hostile combination remains to be proved. 

Convention—in other words, fashionable and nowadays 
usually directed opinion—is not always a trustworthy guide. 
In the case of rabbits, the reductio ad absurdum state is well 
within sight. Of course, they can be and often are a nuisance, 
To represent them as a menace to the national food supply, 
is, in the mildest language, an exaggeration. It amounts to 
treating exceptional cases as the rule. Rabbits in appreciable 
numbers are out of place upon cultivated land, even as fowls 
would be in a garden. In their proper setting, however, there 
is room for rabbits even as for fowls or geese, and for the same 
obvious reason. Indeed, the entire question is one of common 
sense, based upon realism and a practical knowledge of the 
situation. It might be interesting to consider the circum- 
stances under which that position arose. 

I can remember the time when rabbiting, with guns or 
nets, was a popular sport, not despised by the old-fashioned 
squire himself. In the courtyard of a big country house one 
would see the ferret-cage ranged alongside the stables, dog- 
kennels and game-larder. In those days, the problem was not 
so much to get rid of rabbits as to find enough to provide a 
good day’s sport. Upon estates where the woodland was 
reserved by the landowners, surplus ground game became the 
keeper’s perquisite in late winter. They also supplied the 
farmer’s principal sport, and the usual complaint was, not 
that too many rabbits overran the farm, but that the keeper 
caught too many. In several instances within my own 
experience free fights arose upon this very issue. As time 
went on, however, rabbit-shooting ceased to be the fashion. 
Although landlords still retained the right, it passed by 
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custom almost entirely to the tenant, and when, with the 
liquidation of big estates, the owner-occupier became the rule, 
he inherited, not only sole rights in ground game, but also sole 
responsibility. When rabbits became troublesome, the ex- 
tenant farmer could no longer call upon the squire’s keeper to 
deal with them, even as he could no longer demand new gates 
or buildings. Also, no obligation remained to dig and trim 
fences—treatment which discourages rabbits more than any- 
thing else. And, most important of all, farmers and par- 
ticularly farmers’ sons of the modern type in their turn found 
ferreting irksome. They complained that it was useless since 
rabbits would no longer bolt in the old way, and up to a certain 

int, this was true. Burrows in the neglected banks had 
lengthened and deepened, and as rabbits increased the same 
trouble was experienced upon open hillsides. Sport on the 
land had deteriorated, and with the arrival of cars and motor- 
cycles the younger agriculturists sought their diversion else- 
where. Again, as wages rose, fewer men were employed, and 
those for basic work only. The farmer himself had less time 
to spare for shooting, and often let his rights to local sportsmen. 
These transactions sometimes included all the rabbits, 
involving the use of ferrets, and in other cases only those 
lying above ground, or “ top”’ rabbits, the farmer reserving 
the burrows as his own province. As a general rule neither 
arrangement proved satisfactory for long. The shooting 
tenant of the ordinary type has always been primarily 
interested in winged game, often lacking either the patience 
or specialised skill essential for ferreting. At the end of the 
season the farmer was left with too many rabbits, just at the 
time when their market value was negligible. The alternative 
arrangement became more usual and the tenant was often 
dissatisfied, as the farmer, when catching the rabbits, left too 
few for shooting, and also disturbed the pheasants. In either 
case, the final responsibility remained with the farmer, and as 
rabbits for a combination of reasons continued to increase, 
more definite action became necessary. Farmers were obliged 
to employ special men for the purpose, and so evolved the 
professional trapper. 

At first he was little more than an advance on the old- 
fashioned mole-catcher, and was mainly employed to trap 
round spring crops, at the rate of about twopence apiece for 
all rabbits caught, regardless of size. From the farmers’ 
point of view the practice was not remunerative, and as the 
price of rabbits, together with marketing facilities, steadily 
improved, trappers—who also multiplied—were employed 
early in the season to catch the bulk of the rabbits, and so 
remove the necessity for ferreting. As prices rose, however, 
it was the trapper’s turn to be dissatisfied. Like most “ piece- 
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workmen,” he was out for quick money. As long as he could 
catch a considerable number in a night he found no cause for 
complaint, but when, having skimmed off the cream, he was 
required to clear up the residue, the position changed. The 
work was less profitable, and therefore seldom done thoroughly, 
the trapper moving on with his outfit to repeat the proceeding 
elsewhere. The inevitable increases of pay made no ultimate 
difference, since all was relative. Also the trapper got tired 
of receiving twopence for a rabbit which he knew could be 
sold for a shilling—a characteristic outlook—and too often he 
carried on a surreptitious market on his own behalf, withholdi 

a proportion of the rabbits caught for private market. The 
prevalence of night-work made this practice difficult to check, 
It developed into a common—almost a recognised—trick of 
the trade, and the employment of trappers in this way became 
unpopular among farmers. And so at last evolved the arrange- 
ment, now customary in Western England, under which the 
trapper pays an agreed price and makes his own profit— 
usually considerable. 

i The outcome of all this was a new position. Whereas 
rabbits were once preserved for sport, they are now reserved 
for the trapper who harvests the living crop in his own 
eminently undesirable way. Not only do the gins prove 
lethal to other game and to harmless birds and beasts, but 
rabbits which had not been too abundant when ferreting was 
popular, steadily increased in spite of the large numbers 
caught. 

The reasons for this paradox are really simple. Wholesale 
trapping not only upsets the natural control, but it also leaves 
the rabbits long periods for recuperation, and above all, the 
burrows are never disturbed. This facilitates breeding, while 
the weasels and stoats which under natural conditions take 
sanguinary toll of the young, are reduced to a negligible 
minimum by the gins. Thus, while more rabbits are killed 
under the new system, more are bred, and nothing seems 
likely to alter the situation materially. Although frequently 
urged to exterminate their rabbits, few farmers of the old type 
either desire or intend to do anything of the kind. If they 
wanted to, they could and would. I have known occupiers of 
good land who attached neither sporting nor commercial 
value to rabbits and allow their employees to ferret them. 
There is no need for either trappers or gas upon farms where 
such a custom prevails. Upon the rough hills and molinia 
moors of the West, however, where pasturage is coarse and 
brushwood abounds, rabbits do little assessable damage, and 
are still regarded as a* marketable asset. Farmers grumble 
when a shooting tenant or trapper leaves too many, but they 
grumble more when they have no rabbits to sell. 
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As “‘ game,’ in my opinion, the rabbit’s day is over. 
Standards have risen in sport as in everything else, and the 
taste of the modern country gentleman now aims literally 
higher. Ferreting is a difficult and often tedious pastime, and 
comparatively few of the younger men know much about it. 
If the rabbit stays, however, the use of the steel gin should be 
drastically restricted, for it is quite incompatible with the 
humane principles upon which as a progressive nation we 
pride ourselves. Absolute necessity alone can justify such 
means, which, indolently employed—as too often happens— 
are indefensible. Poison may not be _ indiscriminately 
employed or obtained, and upon the same principle steel traps, 
so destructive.to wild life generally, should not be at the 
disposal of people who have no real occasion for using them. 
Under existing legislation, no man’s ground need be overrun 
by rabbits from elsewhere. The remedy is in his own hands, 
if he cares to use it—which he seldom does, being glad to get 
a supply of rabbits for himself. Returning to the point, gins 
cannot be considered necessary or excusable upon, for example, 
a few rough fields where guns and ferrets would be quite 
effective. Even as the issue of dangerous drugs is restricted 
to doctors and qualified dispensers, so the sale of cruel traps, 
the misuse of which is most undesirable, should be confined to 
professional trappers, and, even then, subject to conditions. 

The new law to amend the use of steel traps was stillborn, 
rendered useless by circumstances which played into the hands 
of its opponents. Even without the situation created by war, 
and inevitably exploited, the Act was openly flouted. Upon 
the very day that it came into force I saw a trapper coolly— 
and in this particular case without excuse—setting his gins 
above ground along a bare hillside where they could scarcely 
escape notice. He was quite indifferent to the restriction, and 
would merely have derided any reference to it. 

A year or so ago I was asked by official letter to furnish the 
name of any farmer or trapper known to be contravening the 
law as it now stands, and could only reply that to single out 
one man would be invidious, since all I knew were equally 
guilty. I could do no more than suggest that the police should 
not only be empowered but instructed to take action. There 
is no law which could be more easily enforced. A few hours 
should suffice for any reasonably active constable to check 
the work of every trapper in a parish. Given right of access, 
he could scarcely fail to detect illegal practices which cannot 
be disguised, a gin set in the open being perceptible at a glance. 
One excellent suggestion, advanced but not as yet adopted, 
was that all trappers should be licensed and registered, and in 
that capacity obliged to notify the locality in which they are 
operating. This need only involve upon an average a fort- 
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nightly postcard, and would keep alive the possibility of 
inspection at any time. One can only add that unless and 
until the present system is effectively controlled, there is little 
hope for the revival of game in any county affected by the 
practice. 

In conclusion, one point should be made. Political agri. 
culturists bewail the plague of rabbits. Country people who 
depended upon them as a cheap and nutritious form of meat, 
complain of the increasing difficulty of buying one to eat. At 
the same time, while the destruction of rabbits was being 
urged, farmers were unable to obtain cartridges for the 
purpose, although so-called “‘ wildfowlers ”’ could get as many 
as they wanted for shooting harmless birds on our estuaries, 
There remains the possibility that if present conditions of meat 
shortage and black market prices persist, demand for rabbits 
may exceed the supply, for no wild race is inexhaustible, as 
evidenced by the virtual extermination of so many fur 
bearers in other lands. In that event we might yet see rabbit 
reserves to which sportsmen are admitted, at a price. A 
remote contingency, perhaps, but more unlikely things have 
happened. 

DovuGLas GORDON. 


VERY SPECIAL TRAINS 


GIVE cheers! Something has been de-banned ! 
Let Soccer fans throughout the land 
Rejoice! Excursion-trains are planned 

In all directions ! 
What's that—why not export the coal ? 
Rot !—let’s see Cardiff score a goal... 
And, talking of scoring, there’s the poll 

And the elections. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


THE DELUDERS 


Sir,—While it may bring comfort to the simple-minded to 
read Lord Pakenham’s eloquent denunciation of Communism, 
he is, after all, a member of a Government which, ever since 
it took office, has pursued an unrelenting policy of curtailing 
or even abolishing the rights and liberties of the subject, 
increasing the powers of the executive till something approach- 
ing dictatorship has been established, while lessening parlia- 
mentary control, and at the same time taking orders from 
forces outside Parliament, such as the T.U.C. A continuance 
of such Government can only lead to the total suppression of 
democratic freedom in this country. As the slide to the left 
progresses with almost Gadarene momentum, the protests of 
such milder Socialists as Lord Pakenham may be sincere but 
are certainly futile and pathetic. 

When, however, Sir Stafford Cripps, from whose earlier 
speeches the pure doctrine of Communism can be distilled, is 
moved to express alarm at Totalitarianism, to be appre- 
hended from extremists of the Left or the Right, he must 
have his tongue in his cheek, and have even more contempt 
for the cannon-fodder of the electorate than his opposite 
number in Russian Commissars. 

Let us be quite clear that no effective defence against 
Communism will ever come from a Socialist Government. 
Many who voted for Socialism, misled by lies and promises, 
may save the situation in the next General Election. That is 
the only hope. 

Your obedient servant, 


J. G. FAIRFAX. 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


DEAR S1R,—In his article—‘‘ New Danger to our Colonial 
Empire ’’—Mr. Robert Stokes provides our enemies with 
first-class arguments for dispossessing us ; in fact, his article 
is a real ‘‘ danger” to our Colonial Empire. 

What policy does he propose as a solution to the race 
problem and colour bar ? 

I have studied these first-hand for over half a century but 
can think of no solution which would leave us the Empire. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. J. SIGGINS. 
Ee 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


JOHN MARTIN 


JOHN MARTIN, 1789-1854. His Life and Works. By Thomas 
Balston. With 25 plates. (Duckworth. 25s.) 

In the year 1816 the public who visited the Royal 
Academy’s annual show were bowled off their feet by a large 
picture hung, and in the artist’s view hidden, in the Ante-room, 
It was entitled Joshua Commanding the Sun to stand still upon 
Gideon, and it depicted a vast, terrific landscape of a valley 
between huge, rocky crags, those on the left hand enveloped 
in a typhoon and those on the right surmounted by a walled 
city rising on terraces up to an immense pavilion-palace over 
which the sun was piercing the murky sky. Down the road 
perilously circling a precipice an army is proceeding in closed 
ranks, while from the valley below another multitude of 
armed cavaliers and men is advancing to meet them. Ona 
rock in the middle foreground are a few small figures, one of 
whom is hanging forward with arm upraised towards the sun. 
This was the first acclaimed example of John Martin’s grandes 
machines. Here, as Mr. Balston says in his admirable mono- 

aph : 

ie for the first time, was the innumerable crowd of human 
beings, and the stupendous architecture which has ever since 
been associated with Martin’s name. Though the public was 
thrilled, the pundits were dismayed. This thing purported to 
represent a historical event, but it broke all the rules of 
‘history painting.’ It was not concerned with the moral 
majesty of man, it did not keep architecture and scenery in 
due subordination, it admitted an element as lawless as the 
weather, it was not static, but dynamic. It was only a 
disordered landscape in which man was as soulless as rocks and 
trees. It broke all the rules, and it was a masterpiece.” 

Whether it was a masterpiece or not, it is not for me to 
judge. It was certainly thought so at the time, except in 
Academic circles; and though Ruskin visited Martin’s 
pictures with angry condemnations, the artist of Joshua, 
Belshazzer’s Feast and many other equally terrific construc- 
tions became one of the most famous British painters of his 
day, and the chief rival of Turner. The interesting thing, 
moreover, to those who contemplate the vagaries of public 
opinion (including that of experts) is that, while Turner's 
reputation increased after his death, Martin’s suffered a 
disastrous decline, with the result that his principal works, as 
late as ten years ago, were knocked down for a pound or two 
at auctions, and the whereabouts of many of them is still 
unknown. Their very appearance would have been forgotten 
had not most of them been engraved, notably by Martin himself, 
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who took up engraving because he could not sell his vast 
paintings at a price commensurate with the labour of painting 
them. Thus Joshua itself was last heard of in 1923; Adam’s 
First Sight of Eve (1813) was only discovered in 1945 in a very 
dirty condition in a hotel at Ardrossan ; The Fall of Babylon 
(1819), which was sold by Martin for 400 guineas, thus enabling 
him to repay the money he had borrowed to buy a large house, 
fetched two guineas at Christie’s in 1937 and is now believed 
to be in Iceland ; The Destruction of Pompei, commissioned 
by the Duke of Buckingham and bought by him at 800 
guineas, fetched I00 guineas in 1848, was bought for 200 
guineas by the National Gallery in 1869, transferred to the 
Tate Gallery in 1918 and destroyed in its cellars by flood in 
1928 ; The Deluge (1826), in front of which Cuvier sat a long 
time in silence and then rose exclaiming “‘ Mon Dieu! ”’ and 
which was exhibited in the Louvre and procured Martin a gold 
medal, fetched 150 guineas in 1861, £6 in 1923, and £2 Ios. in 
1928 ; The Fall of Nineveh (1827), about which King William 
IV, after one glance, remarked “‘ How pretty!” and hastily 
retired, was priced (but not sold) at 2,000 guineas, gained a 
gold medal at Brussels, was seen by two Bonapartes in 
Martin’s studio and now reposes in the Royal Collection at 
Cairo ; The Coronation of Queen Victoria, bought by the Tate 
Gallery last year, which restored Martin’s fortunes after a 
serious financial crisis in 1837, since various eminent statesmen, 
present at the ceremony, came to sit for their diminutive 
portraits and bought other pictures off the studio walls, only 
fetched 51 guineas at a sale in 1861 when it was bought by 
Atherstone, whose daughter presented it to the Somerset 
County Museum, where it was hung for many years in the 
storage room ; while the three pictures, The Day of Judgment, 
The Plains of Heaven and The Great Day of His Wrath, painted 
very shortly before Martin’s death and widely exhibited in 
1855 and later (there is an allusion to such an exhibition in 
East Lynne), had an extremely chequered career, being used 
as a target for boyish catapults at the Alexandra Palace in 
the ‘nineties and being sold in 1935 for £7 the three, The Last 
Judgment being cut into four strips to decorate a screen. The 
Tate Gallery now has The Great Day of His Wrath, which 
depicts, very properly, a colossal cataclysm. In fine, of the 112 
oil paintings produced by Martin, no less than 71 have been 
lost to view. These, and many other interesting details, have 
been vouchsafed to us by the enthusiastic and scholarly 
researches of Mr. Balston, already the biographer of John 
Martin’s crazy brother Jonathan; and he has enabled the 
teader to form his own impression of Martin’s paintings by 
teproducing the mezzotints of the pictures most famous in 
their day—so famous indeed that Sainte-Beuve, Théophile 
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Gautier and Heine could refer to them, the last of these in an 
attack on Berlioz’ music which, he said, recalled Martin’s 
pictures by revealing ‘le méme sentiment téméraire du 
prodigieux, de l’excessif, de l’immensité matérielle. Chez l’un 
les effets éclatants d’ombre et de lumiére, chez ]’autre l’instru- 
mentation fougueuse ; chez l’un peu de mélodie, chez l'autre 
peu de couleur; chez tous les deux parfois l’absence de la 
beauté et point de naiveté du tout.” 

Undoubtedly, as one looks at the plates accompanying this 
monograph, the peculiar nature of Martin’s performance 
becomes apparent. There is an apparatus of immensity, and 
also of cosmic disturbance, which borders on the vulgar and 
the comic and yet is redeemed by something authentic in the 
inspiration. To me it would appear that this inspiration was 
see rather than plastic, and that, technical matters apart, 

artin was an illustrator of scenes rather than a painter 
absorbed in the problems of painting. But he was a great 
illustrator, not only in his oil paintings, but also in his engrav- 
ings for Paradise Lost and the Bible which were familiar to all 
our grandparents. Moreover, that affection for the vast and 
the so-called “sublime’’ which characterised the post- 
Waterloo generation of Europeans was a genuine reaction 
against a narrowed classicism, such as Wagner depicted in 
Die Meistersinger, of which we, over whose heads so many 
artistic epochs have so rapidly passed, can have no lively 
conception. The palaces of Belshazzar and Nineveh, as 
depicted by Martin, may well remind some of us of those 
extraordinary spectacles that used to take place at Olympia: 
and yet the infinite repetition of colossal arches and pillars, as 
of rocks and thunderbolts, must have produced a certain 
apocalyptic thrill, such as, in our days, spectacular films can 
produce. Plate 12 in this book, showing a dragoon galloping 
under the proposed triumphal arch across the New Road, is a 
grand example of what London might have been accomplished 
in a smokeless air by a Martinesque body of architects untram- 
melled by any board of works. It might also have issued from 
Hollywood. Indeed, the Albert Hall, of the interior of which 
Martin’s Satan Presiding at the Infernal Council from the 
illustrations to Paradise Lost inevitably reminds one, is a 
somewhat late offspring, like Euston Station, of the same 
tendency. At all events, the pendulum is now swinging back ; 
there is a revival in John Martin’s work, and he is, so Mr. 
Balston says, “widely recognised as an artist of great 
originality.” For which reason this extremely well documen- 
ted work of research will be of the highest value, although to 
the casual reader the amount of “ catalogue detail ”’ in the 
text is slightly repellent. At the same time, Mr. Balston has 
omitted nothing that was available in the way of biographical 
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record ; and, on this side also, the story of John Martin is 
well worth reading, since it illustrates the immense and 
incalculable resources of the English character, at all events in 
the days when it could develop untrammelled from humble 
origins under a social order which, instead of encouraging all 
the mediocre, only allowed the truly original and energetic to 
succeed. 

John Martin was the son of a good-looking, bold and active 
journeyman-tanner, a native of Northumberland, who enlisted 
in the army in 1779, served only three months, was wounded 
in quelling a mutiny and discharged on a small pension. The 
effect of life in the army unsettled him, as it has many other 
men, and, after keeping a public house, setting up as an 
instructor of swordsmanship of which he was an expert, and 
travelling the countryside as a pedlar, he settled down at 
Haydon Bridge to do nothing in particular, with the result 
that the family was very poor. Though poor, he and his wife 
had been prolific. John was their thirteenth and last child. 
His mother was a Protestant with a firm belief in Hell-fire. 
“It must have been partly due to her influence,’’ says Mr. 
Balston, “‘ that Jonathan became a religious maniac, William an 
eccentric prophet, Richard a poet on Biblical themes, and 
John all his life preoccupied with the Bible story.” 

It must, of course, be put down on the debit side of the 
social order then existing, that these eccentricities were also 
able to flourish. Jonathan set York Minster on fire and died 
in Bedlam, and his son Richard committed suicide at John 
Martin’s house a month or two later, while William, the 
unsuccessful inventor and pamphleteer, took in his old age to 
parading the streets of Newcastle, wearing a brass-mounted 
tortoise-shell as a hat and a medal as large as a saucer on his 
chest, and proclaiming himself “‘ The Philosophic Conqueror 
of All Nations.” He died at his hospitable and famous 
brother’s house at the age of nearly 80. John, to a large 
degree, escaped the awkward heredity. He appears to have 
been, from the start, a sturdy, diligent and determined young 
fellow, with a strong taste for drawing and painting, upon 
whose artistic imagination the craggy landscape of the moors, 
accessible from his peaceful valley, and the thunderstorms 
deluging peak and dale fixed themselves indelibly. So he was 
apprenticed to a coach-builder to learn heraldic painting 
whereby to decorate the panels of barouches and coaches of the 
nobility. This employment only lasted a year, after which he 
had a dispute with his employer and got back his indenture. 
He then had the good fortune to meet a Piedmontese exile, 
Boniface Musso, father of the enamel painter, Charles Musso, 
who taught him every day, and,.when he himself migrated to 
London, having found work as a glass painter, persuaded 
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John’s parents to allow their 17-year-old son to join him, 
The following years were full of ups and downs, with alterna- 
tive employment and unemployment, both for the Mussos and 
for John, throughout which time the former shared even their 
last shilling with their protégé. From 1809 till early in 1812 
John Martin was a glass painter in the flourishing firm of 
William Collins, glass manufacturers to the King, spending his 
evenings in teaching and making water-colour drawings. His 
first landscape was hung in the Royal Academy in 1811, and 
in the following year, when his fellow-workmen had threatened 
to strike against his further employment, being jealous of the 
higher prices commanded by his work, he resigned after 
making a spirited oration to his foolish enemies. “ Restric- 
tions,” he said, “‘ argue weakness and mediocrity : competition 
and improvement are the heart and hope of all trade, the 
advancement of all commerce and progress.’’ Thus John 
Martin, with a young wife and child, was once more thrown 
upon the world, at the age of 23. He immediately decided to 
be a painter in oils, his first picture was hung in the Academy 
the same year, and by 1816 his Joshua had made him famous. 

From this time onwards his progress can be followed in 
Mr. Balston’s pages, from which one gains the impression of a 
man endowed with immense energy and a capacity for 
unremitting labour. Not only did he produce 112 oil paintings, 
but he entered with enthusiasm into the business of mezzotint 
engraving, in the heyday of that art, by which he rescued 
many of his own pictures from subsequent oblivion, besides 
profiting considerably from their reproduction, and also 
undertook the immense work of illustrating Paradise Lost and 
the Bible. He had a large house and a printing room ; he'rose 
at 5 a.m. to begin work; and his parties were attended by 
princes and ambassadors. He nearly cracked under a financial 
crisis in 1837, having outlived his means, but his Coronation of 
Queen Victoria set him again on his feet, and, though he moved 
to a smaller house in Chelsea and reduced his lavish expendi- 
ture, he was still in full production and popularity when a 
sudden stroke in 1853, the result of overstrain, put an end to 
his career. One of the causes of his outrunning his physical 
resources was that, like his brother William, he was a born 
‘“‘improver,” so that, not content to paint and engrave, with 
the relaxation of playing chess and: throwing a javelin (and 
falling into a rage when he lost), he must needs take up the 
matter of London’s water supply and London’s drains. Both 
of these, to be sure, sadly needed improvement, but somehow 
John Martin’s ideas, though on the right lines, were not the 
ones which prevailed. He published several pamphlets from 
1827 onwards on his plan for supplying pure water to London 
from the River Colne, and for draining the sewage of London 
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into two greater sewers from which it could be distributed for 
agricultural purposes. The most ambitious part of his water 
plan, which in 1836 was embraced by a number of distin- 
guished gentlemen, was to bring Thames water from Tedding- 
ton to Barnes Common and thence by pipes and a handsome 
aqueduct with colonnades furnishing a magnificent promenade 
across the Thames. This part of his scheme was too ambitious 
and costly to succeed, though he urged it before no less than 
three select committees of Parliament. With his sewage 
scheme he made more progress, for the Metropolitan Sewage 
Manure Company, of which he was a director, got a bill 
through Parliament in 1846 giving the company power to 
build a great sewer between high and low water marks ; but 
there was determined opposition from other bodies and the 
project finally came to nought in 1852, leaving Martin the 
poorer and the crosser. Indeed, his brain was at times so 
obsessed with his plans that his friend Sergeant Thomas, as 
he recorded in his diary, was ‘‘ bored into a dead headache by 
the old story of the Patent Rope Cable, Stink Keys, and 
Sewers, etc.’”’ Clifford, in his classic History of Private Bill 
Legislation, remarks that, as a whole, “ Martin’s plan was a 
bold and original conception, anticipating, in principle, both 
the works (sewage interception and Thames embankment) 
ultimately executed, but too far in advance of the time.”” The 
works were, in fact, not completed till 1875. So much the 
worse for men like Martin whose fertile brains are in advance 
of their time, at least in some respects, for, as an artist, Martin 
was not in advance of his time. In fact, he sailed into 
eminence on a contemporary wave of taste in pictorial art, 
which subsided with comparative rapidity. 

Many morals, therefore, and much interest are to be 
derived from the contemplation of John Martin’s career, and 
of his character which cannot but have abounded in contradic- 
tions, the practical conflicting with the utterly romantic. One 
wonders if his practical side ever asked the romantic side, for 
instance, how the inhabitants of Belshazzar’s colossal palace 
ever obtained a hot meal or a clean plate. 


ORLO WILLIAMS. 


VICTORIAN INDIA 


Inp1A CALLED THEM. By Lord Beveridge. (George Allen & Unwin. 
18s.) It would be hard to imagine a more attractive or lasting memorial 
to any parents than that achieved by Lord Beveridge in this record of his 
mother’s and father’s lives. In this book their story is told, mainly by 
themselves, through their letters to each other, and thus is painted a 
complete, full picture of two most unusual and stimulating characters. 
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By the force of their personalities Annette and Henry Beveridge live 
again in the imagination of a generation which they never knew. 

The Beveridges met and married in India. He was a young man in 
the Indian Civil Service, and she was the founder and teacher of a school 
for Indian girls. The picture of India in the past century is full of colour 
and interest, but it is the immense vitality and unusual quality of the two 
central figures which captures and holds the imagination throughout, 
the two “high and vehement natures.” Although Annette Beveridge 
was already thirty-two at the time of her marriage she bore four children 
in India, frequently under the most primitive conditions. The courage 
and energy which she displayed in dealing with the many difficulties of 
her domestic life call for great admiration. The Beveridges had their 
full share of sickness, educational problems for the children, and the 
family separations associated with life in India. This was interspersed 
with constant removals from one place to another, and journeys home to 
England. But these upheavals were not allowed to interfere with their 
way of life, and they kept a firm hold on the values they considered most 
important. 

Both husband and wife had intellects of a high order, and each held 
strong and independent views which were never interfered with by the 
other. This was particularly noticeable in their reactions and opinions 
on Indian problems, but although their feelings increasingly differed on 
this subject, neither this, nor anything else, made any difference to the 
mutual trust and fundamental unity of their life together. Henry was a 
pioneer for Indian self-government at the earliest possible moment, and 
the fact that he made no attempt to hide opinions which were then most 
unpopular in official circles was‘one of the main reasons why he never 
rose to the top of his profession. Annette never grew to love India as 
he did, and indeed found much to dislike in it, but she never questioned 
his right to say publicly what he felt, even if it did damage his official 
career. Both Annette and Henry Beveridge came of remarkable families 
and not only were they both highly educated, but they also had an inbred 
love of books and a thirst for knowledge which never abated. The fact 
that Annette in her fifties started learning Persian is a good illustration 
of this. One of the main themes in their letters is talk of what they are 
reading and studying, the whole freely interspersed with allusions to 
literary characters and quotations. Apart from this voluminous corte- 
spondence they both did a good deal of original writing and many trans- 
lations. For Henry in particular books were of primary importance, and 
this fact coloured his whole approach to life, with its sensitivity and love 
of beauty. 

There is no harder test for any character than to have letters of a most 
intimate and personal nature set down in cold print for the eyes of 
critical strangers to see. These letters pass the test with flying colours. 
The personal relationship of the husband and wife was one of great 
depth and beauty, and they wrote love letters to each other to the end 
of their lives. That two such strong and independent natures should 
have steered so straight a course together says much for both of them. 
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Henry’s charm radiates throughout the book, and with it his unfailing 
generosity to anyone in trouble, the transparent honesty of his mind, his 
constant thought for others, and his complete freedom from self-seeking 
ol § ofanysort. There was a Peter Pan quality about him which is irresistible, 
ut — and the accounts of his attempts to learn how to ride a bicycle, and his 
vO § subsequent adventures when he had eventually mastered the art, must 
ut, # endear him to the hearts of all readers. ‘The difficulties attendant on 
ge § bicycling in the heat of an Indian day holding an umbrella above the 
en § head, or of having to remove one hand from the handle-bars in order to 
ge — return the sentry’s salute, are obvious. If, in comparison with Henry, 
of f Annette seems at first to be a rather frightening lady, this is soon dis- 
it {| covered to be but a very superficial covering. With all her intellectual 
he brilliance and independence-she was very much a woman, a wife and a 
ed § mother. Possessed of an indomitable courage and unquenchable energy, 
to | she devoted both to the love and care of her family, prepared to make 
sit § any sacrifice or fight any battle for their sake. One reader closed this 
st § book with the feeling that she had gained two new and most valued 
friends, 


he THE GERMAN OPPOSITION 


os § To THE BirtER Enp. By Hans Bernd Gisevius. (Cape. 185.) THE VON 
mn § Hasserxy Drarres. (Hamish Hamilton. 155.) The authors of these 
he # two poignant, tragic and important books were both leading members 
a — ofthe German Opposition. Both belonged to the old German upper and 
id #f professional class, which Hitler hated, and both, significantly, were 
st B devout Christians. Herr Gisevius, who has a charmed life and is still 
et § living after the most hair-breadth escapes, is a lawyer and civil servant 
as @ who entered the Gestapo in its own early and relatively innocent days 
od @ in the course of a virtually normal professional career and who served 
al § later in the Abwebr, the German counter-espionage organisation. Herr 
es § von Hassell was German ambassador in Rome until 1937, when relations 
d § between the two Axis countries were greatly tightened, and when 
ct § Hassell’s acuteness, independence and outspokenness in his official 
nm — reports made him persona non grata to Ribbentrop and Hitler. Hassell 
re § knew every one who mattered in the old Germany, as well as many 
‘0 — leading personalities of the Third Reich. His exceptional diplomatic 
e- § gifts, his integrity and courage, and his outstanding position, made him 
s- § a natural leader of the oppositional groups; and his efforts to bring 
d — about action to change the régime were persistent and prolonged, and 
e — in the end cost him his life. Gisevius rose to be a leader in the second 
tank of the Opposition because of high intellectual and political talents, 
st § great moral and physical courage, unflagging drive and pertinacity, and 
of § the friendship and close association which these qualities brought him 
$. both with Schacht and with General von Beck, a former Chief of Staff 
it § whom the German Opposition accepted all but unanimously as their 
d § head. 
d The two books, while alike in the clarity of mind and integrity of 
their authors, are otherwise very different. To the Bitter End, which 
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begins in 1933 and carries its tale through to the German collapse, is a 
mixture of narrative and analysis of the events of those bitter years, 
Even when Herr Gisevius was not a first-hand participant eye-witness 
(he was the latter at the German War Ministry during much of July 20, 
1944, the day of the long-sought attempt on Hitler’s life), his position, 
connections and energy brought him excellent information, which is 
accurate at every point where it can be checked. His account of the 
Reichstag fire, the blood-purge of June 30, 1934, and the critical Blom- 
berg-Fritsch crisis of 1938 (which gave Hitler control of the German 
Army) may well tell us as much of the truth about these events as we 
shall ever know. Gisevius was out of Germany for about a year during 
1943-44; but his picture of earlier efforts to get the generals—the only 
group in the Third Reich with the power and means of action—to act 
to remove Hitler and change the régime is full and fascinating. Even 
more important is his book as a piece of political analysis from the inside 
of the great and terrifying revolution which the nihilism of Nazism 
forced upon Germany as a society. As such an analysis To the Bitter End 
is indispensable. Hassell’s Diaries begin in September, 1938, in the 
middle of the Czech crisis and end in July, 1944, precisely a week before 
the abortive attempt against Hitler. There are important gaps, however, 
especially towards the end, when Hassell was watched closely by the 
Gestapo, and the absolute necessity for care and circumspection checks 
his pen throughout. Nevertheless, Hassell’s connections and informa- 
tion were so good and his judgment so objective and acute that his 
_ Diaries ate essential for every serious student of the last and most terrible 
years of Hitler in Germany. 


LORD WAVELL 


THE Goop Soxprer. By Field-Marshal Earl Wavell (Macmillan. 
85. 6d.) Lorp WAVELL (1883-1941): A Military Biography. By Major- 
General R. J. Collins (Hodder and Stoughton. 305.) One of the most 
interesting among the papers which Lord Wavell has reprinted in The 
Good Soldier is a short study of two night attacks. One was a night raid 
on the Turks in August, 1918. This action is full of military interest, 
and any keen soldier might well recount and analyse it, particularly if, 
like Lord Wavell, his knowledge of it came from responsible, first-hand 
duties at the time. It is, however, the second action described here 
which brings out the writer’s qualities. Far from being a contemporary 
affair, this action was the attack in which the great Jewish leader Gideon 
put the Midianites to flight some 3,000 years earlier. Only a very remark- 
able mind could have perceived the respects in which the two incidents 
were similar, or grasped and analysed their significance. Readers may 
begin to understand how remarkable are the intellectual qualities required 
by themselves comparing Lord Wavell’s narrative with the account in 
his source (the seventh chapter of the Book of Judges). Nothing is easier 
or cheaper than polite praise of literary efforts by the eminent. The 
lectures, essays and articles in The Good Soldier withstand a sterner test. 
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Because of the qualities already referred to, because of Lord Wavell’s 
freshness, pith and force of mind, because of his imagination and insight, 
his ability to abstract the important from his own experience, the intellec- 
tual curiosity and drive which have made him ransack the past for under- 
standing and guidance, because finally of his sheer ability as a writer, this 
small book commands attention in its own right and will continue to 
serve the author’s purpose of helping the “‘ young soldier to learn his 
trade—the training and handling of men in circumstances of great 
complexity and difficulty ” so long as professional keenness and intel- 
lectual discrimination exist among English-speaking men of war. 

General Collins’ authorised biography tells us much about the back- 
ground and career of Lord Wavell as a soldier and a man. The story 
stops in mid-1941, excluding Lord Wavell’s service as Commander-in- 
Chief in India and against the Japanese, and his work as penultimate 
Viceroy of India. The proportions of General Collins’ book are good, 
the contents are informative, and the writing, if somewhat soldierly in 
style, plainly comes from the pen of an admirer. We may be grateful to 
General Collins for making clear to us the immensity of our debt to 
Lord Wavell for his work as Commander-in-Chief in the Middle East 
during the two fateful years from 1939 to 1941. The war could not have 
been won here ; but it could easily have been lost ; and England is indeed 
fortunate to have had in this key post at so critical a time a Wavell with 
qualities of mind, imagination and character that enabled him to win 
great and heartening victories in a black hour, and above all to check 
and hold the enemy through desperate years. 


A NEW POET 


THE FruE and Tue Ficur. By Cyril Stott. (Frederick Muller. 75. 6d.) 
It is rare to find a young poet displaying such genuine promise for the 
future as does this one. In December, 1938, we published a poem of 
his, Christ on the Tyne, which was greatly liked. To read The Frue is 
to be immediately struck by Mr. Stott’s dramatic power, and the easy 
flow of his verse, which is well suited to the narrative form. Both 
poems are centred in a Tyneside town, and the poet shows a sensitive 
insight, born of true understanding, in his description of the men and 
women who play their parts in these stories of everyday human life 
and tragedy. A few lines are enough to bring before the eye a picture 
of each one of the little group of men who make up the crew of the 
fishing boat The Frue. ‘That rough, close comradeship which is to be 
brought to a swift and tragic end by storm and sudden death, and 
yet which remains unshaken in the face of the last peril. This is a simple 
story of simple men, told with realism and a fine descriptive power. 
Mr, Stott is as much at home in the world of the prize-ring as in the 
world of fishermen, and The Fight gives him scope for his love of colour 
and movement. This small volume is dedicated to Sir Edward Marsh, 
who has done much to help and encourage young poets in their hazardous 
start in life. 
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THe AGE oF Apam. By James Lees-Milne. (Batsford 215.) Tur 
Art oF Lerrerinc. By Harold Deighton. (Batsford. tos. 6d) 
THe EnGuisH Trapition In Desicn. By John Gloag. (Penguin 
Books.) A real effort is being made to revive the artistic sense of the 
general public in this country, particularly in the wonderful craftsmanship 
which in the old days gave us such a great reputation throughout the 
world. All these three books in their very different ways have a contribu. 
tion to make towards this end. A good deal of confusion has grown up 
about the architecture and designing of the Adam Brothers, and much 
of the work which has been loosely attributed to them was in fact 
executed by imitators, and is consequently often of inferior quality, 
This has inevitably damaged their reputation. Mr. Lees-Milne’s book 
is invaluable in clearing up some of these points, and he is to be con- 
gratulated on the clarity of the results, which make this an admirable 
reference book for everyone interested in 18th Century architecture, 
It is much more besides this, for, as one has grown to expect from a 
Batsford book, it is beautifully and profusely illustrated, and any 
account of Robert Adam and his brothers inevitably leads us into the 
centre of the social and intellectual circles of the period. Robert Adam’s 
style is a clear reflection of the spirit of the age, with the ease and 
elegance of a life as yet untroubled by doubts of future security. As 
the reputation of the young Robert Adam grew he was inundated with 
commissions from the aristocracy who wished to spend their wealth in 
having their great houses added to and re-decorated in the new style. 
There were, in fact, very few country houses which he had the opportunity 
of actually building and decorating throughout, and as Mr. Lees-Milne 
points out, it was perhaps the tragedy of his life that he never fulfilled 
his ambition of leaving one great monumental work, like Saint Paul’s, 
for posterity. Although Robert was the genius of the family, and the 
inspiration and innovator of what has come to be known as the Adam 
style, he worked always in close collaboration with his three brothers, 
and the family was bound together by the closest ties of affection. This 
book will help greatly towards a fuller understanding and appreciation 
of the part they played in the artistic growth of their century. The Art 
of Lettering is primarily intended as a book for students taking this 
subject in the Higher art examinations, but it will be a most useful guide 
to all who wish to practice this art. It is interesting to watch the growth 
of the Alphabet as we know it, evolving throughout the centuries from 
the first crude drawings of prehistoric man, who even then felt the 
need to express himself in this way. With the Greeks and Romans 
it became a beautiful art, and there are some fine illustrations of 
inscriptions made by them. Mr. Deighton gives detailed instructions 
on all forms of lettering and of the tools and equipment which will be 
needed by the student. In his short survey at the beginning of his 
book The English Tradition in Design Mr. John Gloag attempts to 
trace the continuity of this tradition from medieval England up to the 
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present time. The wonderfully inspired and natural flowering of all 
the crafis in medieval England received a temporary set-back in Tudor 
times by the importation of foreign ideas which it took several genera- 
tions to assimilate. Once this was done the English arts embarked on 
that time of superb fulfilment beginning at the end of the 17th Century 
and going right on into the 19th Century. Throughout all this time the 
master craftsmen worked together in the closest collaboration to 
achieve the final masterpiece. The Industrial Revolution was destined 
to destroy them, and the crafts have never recovered. William Morris 
made a gallant effort to revive them, but Mr. Gloag believes that there 
is only hope of preserving the tradition by carefully designed industrial 
production, and not by an attempt to revive the ancient crafts in the 
modern world. It is perhaps hard to feel the same about a telephone 
kiosk as a Chippendale chair, but it is certain that, like our ancestors, 
we should attempt to make the most everyday objects as beautiful as 
possible, instead of turning out the jumble of meaningless, mass- 
produced articles we are becoming so accustomed to. This book has a 
fine selection of illustrations with examples of all the crafts throughout 
the centuries. 


HisroIRE DE LA LirTERATURE FRANCAISE. By R. P. L. and D. M. 

Ledésert. (Edward Arnold. 2 Vols. 2s. 6d.). FRANCE: A SHorT 

History. By Albert Guérard. (George Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

Both these works can be highly recommended alike to students and 

lovers of France who want admirable and concise reference books. 

Their purpose is not to give a detailed account of French literature and 

history throughout the ages, for that vast undertaking has already been 
amply covered by many writers. They do, however, deal with the basic 
facts, and these are accompanied in both instances by excellent, short 
commentaries. ‘The Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise is in two volumes, 
the first dealing from the Middle Ages up to the 18th century, and the 
second going right on to contemporary writers. There is a short life 
of each principal author, an account of his works, followed by an example 
of his style. At the end of each section the editors have drawn up a 
table indicating the principal historical and literary events in France and 
England and contemporary countries of Europe. Within the confines 
of two volumes it is only possible to give a tantalising glimpse of the 
glory of literary France, but that is enough to accomplish the purpose of 
giving the student the desire to read the original works themselves, 
and in giving him a basis on which to found his own ideas. Although 
Monsieur Guérard is a university lecturer on French history in America, 
this book, unlike the other, is not primarily intended for the student. 
It is a very readable and instructive short survey of French history, but 
it goes further than that in its attempt to trace the physical and psycho- 
logical circumstances which have played their part in the creating of 
France as she is to-day. For many centuries France has been more 
than a country which was at moments politically supreme, and at others 
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crushed in defeat. ‘Throughout all this she has maintained her position 
as the cultural centre of Europe, and the cradle of new ideas. Never 
content to rest in the past her forward movement has never been seriously 
impeded by defeat. It is in this amazing Vitality that lies her hope and 
strength for the future. Monsieur Guérard sums up the purpose of his 
book in these words, “ Throughout this little book, I have endeavoured 
to show that France was not to be identified with a race, a climate, ora 
set of institutions. The greatness of France is to transcend all these, 
France is a collective and age-long striving for human values. She is 
most French when she is most universal.” 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIETY 


Two publications by the Press and Publications Board of the Church 
Assembly (Towards A Common Life, 25. 6d.; Church Information, 35.) 
reflect the increasing concern of the Church of England with the social 
and political problems of our time and with its own duties in relation to 
them. Church Information, a committee document, wisely rejects the 
idea, to which a good deal of discussion has been given, that the Church 
should undertake an extensive campaign of press advertising, and con- 
centrates largely on the functional, administrative and practical problems 
involved in the Church’s relations with the national and local press, 
On this primarily domestic matter outside comment is on the whole 
uncalled’ for. Towards A Common Life, a report of the Social and 
Industrial Commission of the Church Assembly, is a document of much 
pith and vigour which studies a wide range of social and political problems 
in their impact on the Church and on secular society. Towards A 
Common Life is written with great acuteness and intellectual power, and 
like all challenging analyses will certainly arouse controversy. The 
most complex and contentious issues discussed do not arise, however, 
for their formulation in this report but from their presence and alarming 
spread in the world. Towards A Common Life is therefore to be wel- 
comed not only for its sincerity and insight but also as a notable effort 
to discern lines of action for contemporary needs in accord with the 
Christian heritage which is the basis of our civilisation. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


DocuMENts ON BririsH ForEIGN Po.icy, 1919-1939. Edited by 
E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. First Series, Volume I, 1919. 
(H.M. Stationery Office. 305.) The documents in the archives of the 
Foreign Office dealing with British foreign policy between the wars 
have been divided into two parts, the first beginning with 1919 and the 
second with 1939. One volume of the second part has already appeared ; 
the present volume is the first one of the first part to be published. This 
volume, which is edited by Professor Woodward, opens immediately 
after the signature of the Treaty of Versailles on June 28, 1919, and 
contains the most important records of the Paris Peace Conference from 
July 1 to October 15, 1919. Although documentation clearly of 
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secondary importance has been omitted (the gaps in every case being 
plainly indicated), the material included fills more than goo large pages, 
The thread running throughout is provided by the minutes of the secret 
proceedings of the Supreme Council of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers. How far the world has travelled since 1919 may be measured 
by the fact that those Powers then included Italy and Japan as well as 
France—M. Clemenceau was chairman—the British Empire (not, be it 
noted, the United Kingdom, as such), and the U.S.A. During the 
period covered by this volume the main task before the Council was 
what Mr. Balfour, the British representative in Paris, called “ the immense 
operation of liquidating the Austrian Empire.” Much time was also 
spent on other subjects, including the post-war settlement of Danubian 
and Balkan affairs, matters affecting Russia, and other matters in which 
Germany was involved. Of especial interest at present is the extensive 
and thorough consideration of the factors bearing on the frontiers of 
Bulgaria, a subject which in 1919 had already been a thorn in the side of 
Europe for more than 40 years and which even to-day is not finally 
settled. Although an analytical table of contents 38 pages long helps 
the reader to find the documents he requires, an adequate index is also 
badly wanted ; it is to be hoped that this will appear in the volume which 
completes the record of proceedings at the Paris Peace Conference. As 
regards physical production, a good fount of type has been used and the 
spacing on each page is ample; but the quality of paper is not very 
satisfactory and the binding is definitely not strong enough for a book 
of this (physical) weight and bulk and of such permanent importance. 


THE CHIngsE: THEIR Hisrory AND CuLture. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. Third Edition Revised, Two Volumes in One. (Macmillan, 
315. 6d.) Professor Latourette’s excellent survey of Chinese history and 
culture amply deserves the widespread and persistent demand which has 
now brought it into a third edition. A long work running to some 
300,000 words, it is spaciously planned and richly filled. More than 
half the book consists of a summary of Chinese history from the earliest 
times down to 1943. The remainder comprises chapters on China’s 
geogtaphy and people, on her government and economic and social life 
and organisation, on religion, on art, and on language, literature and 
organisation. Many of the topics discussed in the second part of the 
book receive historical treatment along with the main political threads 
of China’s history in the first part. ach chapter contains an extensive 
and valuable bibliography of books both in Chinese and in the main 
Western languages. Professor Latourette states that his object has been 
“to picture afresh the Chinese, their history and civilisation, bringing 
into its composition all our knowledge concerning them, both old and 
new,” so as to provide for our generation a survey and guide to Chinese 
life and history similar to that provided for an earlier generation by 
Professor S. W. Williams in his well-known work The Middle Kingdom. 
Professor Latourette’s book is not without faults. Some students 
would hold that the outlines of Chinese history could with advantage 
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be drawn rather more sharply. Others will regret the lack of more 
detailed examination of China’s earlier periods of great disorder, the 
study of which, though difficult and tedious, is rich in lessons for the 
present. It is surprising that the bibliographies do not refer to C. P, 
Fitzgerald’s China: A Short Cultural History (London: The Cresset 
Press), perhaps the most brilliant of modern surveys of Chinese history, 
But these are small flaws in a work of remarkable scope which Professor 
Latourette has carried out with wide knowledge, a keen sense of pro- 
portion, historical insight, and warm regard for the great people who 
provide his subject. 


THE EssENTIALS OF Mittrary KNOWLEDGE. By Major D. K. Palit, 
(Aldershot: Gale and Polden. 10s. 6d.) The author of this modest 
but incisive and thorough little book is a young Indian officer of the 
Baluch Regiment whose object has been to stimulate the interest of 
junior officers in military study. As Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck 
points out in a justly appreciative foreword, Major Palit covers an 
extremely wide ground in a very brief space. He begins with tactics, 
continues with the relation of tactics to strategy and the foundations of 
strategy, goes on to the principles of war in their Fullerian formulation 
(Maintenance of the Object; Offensive Action; Concentration ; 
Economy of Force; Co-operation; Security; Surprise; Mobility), 
and ends by applying the knowledge and conclusions previously gained 
to the Polish campaign of 1939. The method is historical and analytical 
—the most fruitful method for the intelligent study of war, as many of 
the greatest masters of war have shown, whether by words or by deeds 
ot by both. Major Palit has made some slips (e.g., in the map on page 94 
von Boch should be von Bock, and Kremenchung should be Kremenchug), 
while a more serious error is his statement (on page 69) that during the 
Middle Ages the sovereign, “‘ having at his disposal the sole control of the 
finances of the country and the armed forces they could sustain . . . was 
able to assemble an army and wage war at will.” The truth was almost 
the exact contrary of this; and indeed the comparative weakness of the 
crown throughout feudal times in the West was militarily and politically 
of the utmost importance. But such mistakes are few, and in the main 
The Essentials of Military Knonledge is remarkably compact, informative 
and stimulating. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE British SCHOOL AT ATHENS. No. XLII, 1947. 
(British School at Athens, 50 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 42s.) 
Of the eight articles in this volume which amply sustains the high reputa- 
tion for scholarship enjoyed by the British School at Athens, Miss 
Lorimer’s long and fascinating study possesses the most general interest. 
It examines in the light of both archxological and literary evidence the 
change from the essentially long-range warfare of the eighth century B.c. 
to the adoption of hoplite tactics and equipment by most of the important 
Greek communities half a century later. The essential factor in this 
momentous development was a structural change in the Greek round 
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shield which substituted a central arm-band of metal and a hand-grip 7 
near the rim for the hand-grip at the centre with which the shield was” 
earlier equipped. This change in the round shield, together with oth 
developments both in weapons and in protective armour, enabled the” 
Greeks to make the great tactical advance embodied in the phalanx, - 
which became the most powerful military instrument of its day, thanks. 
to which Greece withstood the great Persian onslaught of the 5th century” 
—with incalculable consequences to civilised mankind. Among 
other articles, Mr. Kenny’s on the ancient docks at Sunion (which 
illustrated by admirable plans) is both informative and stimulating 
while Mr. Dunbabin’s on the antiquities of Amari, the district of 
south-west of Mount Ida, contains this delectable passage : “‘ Amari... 
is a fertile area, well-wooded and full of water. The lower slopes pro- 
duce excellent oil, and wheat which makes some of the best wholemeal 
bread I have ever eaten. The cheeses of Ida and Kedros are second to” 
none in Crete . . . And Meros has a sweet, full-bodied red wine which” 
would be better known if the Amariots marketed it instead of drinking” 
it all themselves.”” Oh, wise Amariots! Oh, fortunate Dunbabin ! 
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